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‘THE NORTH) ATLANTIC—AIRLINE MILLPOND 
OSLO, NORWAY’S VIGOROUS CAPITAL 


SAN DIEGO’S HARBOR OF THE SUN 
! 


Only a few hours from the England's busy cities contrast Take the “high way" to Hol- The fortress of Kronberg, “Deep fjords, splashed with The red tower of Stockholm's 


U.S.A. Ireland's romantic with tranquil country lanes land—picturesque land of "Castle of Elsinore" in ''Ham- spectacular waterfalls, mark Town Hall is a familiar land- 
chorm is a magnet for the . . . historic landmarks blend dikes and diamonds, canals let,’ is but one of many his- the coastline of Norway, mark of friendly and pros- 
vacationer. with modern activity. and scenic novelty. toric attractions in Denmark. “Land of the Midnight Sun." perous Sweden. a" 


From famous coastlands to The giant that is New York Old Virginia rewards the Washington is a national 
peaceful towns nestled among is unmoved by the seasons. week-ender or vacationer with favorite with sightseers... 
the hills, New England is a It offers its celebrated thea- famous colonial landmarks Frequent Flagship service 
popular playground. tres, museums, restaurants. and legendary hospitality. ‘daily from near and far. 


Southern California wel- Year-'round vacation haven Discover Mexico—anytime. 
comes its guests to enjoy is Arizona. Whether you stay Whatever your mood, you'll 
warm sands, cool nights and days or weeks, you gain extra find what you seek ''South of 
just about every outdoor sport. time when you go by Flagship. the Border." 


Plan an extra weekend trip or a longer stay at your 

chosen vacation land—and American’s Flagships will get ( 
' you there sooner, more comfortably. Call your travel a! 

agent or the nearest American Airlines office for reserva- ... Best by Ar " 
tions and information. 
ON LONGER FLIGHTS — Americ 
Flagships provide the finest, fi 
luxurious transportation. y 


AMERICAN 
AIRLINES 


“AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. © AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES, INC. 


ON SHORTER FLIGHTS —The G 
give you five-mile-a-minute se 
convenience features. 


EUROPE — Twenty-two flights 
Europe in swift, 4-engine Fi. 
opportunity for making the mo 
the Old World. When you 
travel the airline with experier 
16,000 transatlantic flights. 
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Is this included in 
your son’s school budget? 


Oops! Looks like a siege at the hospital for this lad . . . and stiff 


medical expenses for his dad! 


Suppose this happens to your boy or girl at eechool Can your pocket- 
book stand the jolt? It will if you have provided for protection: 
Hartford’s Medical Reimbursement Accident Insurance. This policy 
is designed for students five years old and up, offers a choice of com- 
binations. For instance: 


(1) Up to $500 hospital, nursing ee medical éx- GIRLS “Boys 


DERISCS arate o>. so... le gene ec cs) See uranseate arora $12.75 $14.00 
(2) Up to $500 hospital, nursing and medical ex- 

penses; up to $5000 for accidental loss of limbs 

or sight*; special allowances for specified frac- 

tures, amputations and dislocations, up to 


OS WAN 0 NMI = 5 ok eae ts Pee fees 8 Di a 15.00 18.00 
(3) Same as No. 2 plus $1000 for accidental loss of 
MRE eet hs cic 5, aE aR cre ee oe eat 16.00 19.90 


*Double for special accidents. 
Now, before the Fall term starts, give your child—and your budget— 
this low-cost protection! See your Hartford agent or broker for full 
details. 
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““GIVE ME THE RIGHT EQUIPMENT TO 


PROTECT YOU” Fire-fighting is a bigger- 
than-ever job today. Your Fire Depart- 
ment can do it better if you see that they 
have the latest equipment. It’s a sound 
investment! 


FRIEND TO GENERATIONS OF 
AMERICANS Ever since 1810, 


Americans have been turning to 
their Hartford agents for friendly 
advice and expert help in pretect- 
ing their homes, savings, busi- 
nesses. Join the protection parade! 


AGENT, 


Hartford 15, : Connecticut 
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American Airlines 


Europe bound, a giant, four 
engine Flagship soars over 
Long Island. 


LONDON FROM THE AIR 


To most aerial passengers, 
no matter where they come 
from, London’s famous land- 
marks are immediately recog- 
nizable. In the center fore- 
ground is the Home Office 
and the Foreign Office. 
Beyond is Parliament Square 
and Westminster Abbey. The 
Houses of Parliament rise 
above the Thames at the 


Paul Faris from Black Star 
READY TO TAKE OFF 
From airports all over the United States travelers make quick 


left center. 


FLYING ACROSS the Atlantic is about as 
adventurous as riding a street car from 
Main Street to Broadway and a thousand 
times more enjoyable. Count every man, 
woman and child in Atlanta, Georgia, and 
you'll have an idea of how: many people 
shuttled between Europe and America in 
airplanes during the early transatlantic air 
years of 1946 and 1947. And the practice 
is growing in popularity. 

The fact is airplanes make Europe less 
than an overnight sleeper jump for United 
States residents. Rationed time of business 
men and the two week vacation that used 
to restrict family planning within auto or 
train range is now ample to tour the conti- 
nent for pleasure or profit. A flight from 
New York to London on the American Air- 
lines System takes less time than the fastest 
rail schedule from Chicago to New York. 

This fact of inter-continental proximity 
has fostered the hundred-fold growth of an 
infant travel industry just since the war 
ended. Eight transatlantic airlines now offer 
service with frequency, comfort, speed and 
safety surpassing that of any comparable 
‘route in the world. American Overseas 
Airlines alone, for instance, schedules forty- 
four overseas flights a week between 
America and Europe, more than three 
departures and arrivals a day on the eastern 
seaboard. 

Although overseas flying has become as 
much a part of the inveterate traveler’s diet 
as orange juice, the enormously complex 
business of providing passengers with 
prompt and sumptuous service is not well- 
known to the public. 


connections with the airlines offering speedy and safe trans- 


atlantic service. 


Behind the passenger’s simple telephone 
request for a reservation, his purchase of a 
ticket and his comfortable seat in the air- 
plane lies an organization that pioneered 
North Atlantic flight during the war and 
blossomed forth as a commercial airline only 
after millions of miles of experience. Com- 
mercial Atlantic flights before and during 
the war were available only in lumbering 
flying boats. They were relatively slow and 
subject to frequent delays caused by weather 
and ocean conditions that are no longer 
obstacles to flight. 

The opening of the North Atlantic to 
airline transport was one of the most endur- 
ing accomplishments of the Air Transport 
Command. Most of the experimental 
weather flying and pioneering in the car- 
riage of passengers, mail and freight was 
done during the war by military divisions 
of the United States airlines now flying the 
same routes commercially. Then they were 
an indispensable factor in military logistics : 
now they are important elements in the 
worldwide communications network that can 
speed the world’s reconstruction. 

In prewar years steamship travel had 
given the North Atlantic a bogeyman 
reputation for mean weather. Raging 
storms, mountainous waves and ice-coated 
ships were—and are—no rarity ‘on the 
Atlantic in winter. But transport require- 
ments for troops in Europe could not wait 
for sunny weather. The Air Transport _ 
Command instituted service on a large scale 
in 1942. At first the aircraft flew east from 
America to Britain over the short northern 
routes to take advantage of prevailing 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT AT THE HAGUE 


Owen from B 


A mere fifteen hours and a half from New York a rejuvenated and vigorous Holland awaits the traveler who flies the Atlantic. Th 


Hague with its government buildings, royal and aristocratic residences has always been a political and diplomatic, rather than a tradi 
center. The serious damages it suffered during the war are rapidly being repaired. 


westerly winds. They returned by flying down to Africa and across 
the warm South Atlantic to Brazil, thence north to the United 
States. It was a long, circuitous and wasteful routing. But in 
those days large-scale service in any direction across the North 
Atlantic was a daring innovation. 


At the same time several four-engine C-54’s were assigned as 
experimental weather planes. They flew the North Atlantic not only 
in an easterly direction, but back again to America. And they made 
it their business to seek out poor weather, to fly through it, and to 
analyze it. These weather planes (one of them was named Frigid 
Fanny) carried special navigational equipment and meteorologists 
who were on duty every minute ot every flight. 

It is hard to overestimate the valor of the weather crews. Theirs 
was no one-shot adventure to do or die for fame or fortune. Mostly 
family men with established careers and conservative natures, they 
volunteered to shuttle back and forth across what was believed to 
be the meanest ocean on a coldly scientific experiment. There was 
no public to applaud their bravery or appraise the worth of their 
work, 


That they exploded as a myth the Atlantic’s undeservedly bad 
reputation does not detract from the significance of their work. 
They learned that the weather over the Atlantic is not bad. Angry 
storms may batter ships on the ocean, and pile them thick with ice, 
but storms on the ocean’s surface are not only harmless thousands 
of feet above the water, they can actually be turned to the advantage 
of airplanes flying above them. 

When the experimental weather planes had proved this beyond 
any doubt the Air Transport Command had mastered the North 
Atlantic. By sending planes back to America the short route the 
Air Forces saved so much time it amounted almost’ to a doubling 
of the fleet. By the time the war ended military planes were cross- 
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NIGHT AT THE AIRPORT 


It is estimated that it takes 160 employees to get a Flagsh 

into the air and to keep it flying on an overseas flight. Mechanial 

inspectors, meteorologists and other employees are at work 4 
the airport twenty-four hours a day. 


ing the North Atlantic at the rate of one every few minutes, 
that only a few years previously was flatly termed imposs 
earthbound cynics, 

It was from this background that the commercial airlines emit 
at war’s end to bring a new kind of over-ocean tans 
the people of America. No more olive drab paint; no more 
seats, box lunches, military priorities, makeshift passenger 


| 
| 


jnes capable of four miles a minute speeds were fitted with 
| ipment to give passengers luxury and comfort to match the speed. 


‘o the extensive mechanical and operating experience gained 
ing the war American Overseas added another factor that its 
i ent company, American Airlines, had developed in some twenty 
jes as a leader in domestic aviation—passenger service. Flying 
y ocean was as routine a business by war’s end as operating a 
fidry. Gone was the adventure, the risk, the novelty. What 
: isoceanic flying needed was the new look. 


j.nd the American Airlines System created a new look. First it 

in aircraft interiors. Out went the cargo fixtures and the rude 

jsenger accommodations tolerated by the military. In went new 

gad conditioning, colorful decor, comfortable chairs, buffets 

tipped for cooking, modern lavatories. Added, too were new 

|¥ members—stewardesses to give passengers creature comforts 
esthetic pleasure and pursers to do some of the heavier work 
help with customs and immigrations forms. Later five-mile-a- 
ute Constellations created a new look outside as well as in. 


Vithin six months of V-J day the airline was filling the need 
j transatlantic service with daily flights between the United States 
London. No longer was there any question of the practicability 
|: ommercial aviation as a bridge between the hemispheres. Young 


American Airlines 


OVER NEW YORK 


‘he view of New York from the air is one that never loses its 
xeitement for the aerial traveler. For those travelers from 
|Surope who see New York for the first time from the air the 
i sight is awe inspiring. 


SWEDEN’S CAPITAL 

A hill in one part of Stockholm affords a splendid view of the 

old town with its bridges, churches and, at the far upper left. 
the Town Hall, one of the city’s finest modern buildings. 


nt Ya 


: BERLIN TODAY 
n this aerial view we look down on what was once the proudest part of the German capital. In the center foreground is the mutilated 
randenburg Gate from which extends what once was the proud Unter den Linden. In the near foreground is part of the Tiergarten, once 
one of the most beautiful parks in Europe. 


American Uverseas Airkines 


2 Se : 
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THE PIAZZA DI SPAGNA IN ROME 


An aerial view reveals the majestic proportions of the superb baroque staircase that 
leads from the Piazza di Spagna to the fifteenth century church, Sanctissima Trinita 
de Monte. The Piazza di Spagna was the strangers’ residential quarter in Rome from 


the seventeenth to the late nineteenth century. 


and old, rich and poor, men and women, refugees, business men, 
vacationists. Everybody, it seemed, was flying the Atlantic. And 
this, in mid-winter. 

No prize stallion receives as much tender grooming in anticipation 
of the Kentucky Derby as an American Airlines Flagship before 
an overseas flight. Well in advance of a departure schedule the 
maintenance department tows the airplane to the hanger. Here 
mechanics who know their way around an engine better than you 
know the floor plan of your house check over each of the four 
power plants of the Flagship. Other specialists examine the 
hydraulic and electrical systems and the instruments; still others the 
frame of the airplane and its controls. They comb over, under and 
through that plane from nose to tail, inspecting, testing, correcting 
and rechecking. 


After them come the inspectors. Inspectors are men with 
encyclopedic mechanical knowledge and cynical disbelief in the 


PLOTTING THEIR TRIP 


Passengers like to know where they are, so American Overseas Airlines provides them 
with plotting charts and instructions in the elements of navigation. 


reports sent back periodically by the captain, travelers can spot their location in 
latitude and longitude on the chart and keep a record of their route and progress. 


thoroughness of ordinary mortals. 7 
examine every part of the Flagship with) 
gimlet-eyed eagerness of a man looking 
his only collar button. Not until they cer 
the plane as being in perfect condition 
a flight take off. 

The airline estimates that it takes 
employees to get a Flagship flight into” 
air and to keep it flying. These emplo 
range all the way from such highly tra 
specialists as dispatchers, meteorologists @ 
pilots to chefs, plane cleaners and te 
agents. Whether a passenger commu 
once a month, as some do, or crosses. 
ocean once in a lifetime, these employe) 
tick off twenty-four hours a day, every 
of every year, in the forefront of the% 
line or behind the scenes, keeping 1 
national travel moving smoothly. 


While the passengers for a mormi 
departure are still between the sheets, f 
control has been working up inform 
that will determine what altitude and w 
“time track” those passengers will foll 
You won't find that expression—time frag 
—in Webster’s vocabulary, but it belon 
there because it expresses an altogether f 
idea. 

Once distance was measured in 
Three thousand miles to London. Twet 
five thousand miles around the world. Today London is thi 
hours and fifty-five minutes from New York. The world is si 
hours round. That’s because an enterprising Air Transport 
mand pilot, Howard Hall, borrowed an idea from the old » 
jammer captains and moulded it with the cooperation of 
crews to fit the circumstances of aviation. 


Black Star 


Weather systems covering great expanses of the world d 
themselves into high pressure and low pressure areas. The 
whirl in circular patterns around the center of these high and] 
pressure areas, clockwise around a “high” and counter-clockw 
around a “low” in the northern hemisphere. The force of the W 
diminishes from the center of the pressure area outward. 
areas are plotted regularly every six hours by AA’s meteorolog 
when they make up weather maps for the information of 
members and flight control. } 


And here’s a new conception: it is often wise to fly many @ 
farther to reach a destination if it takes’ 
time to do so. It’s true that the great cird 
the shortest route to Europe—in miles. 1 
in time and comfort—it may be shortet 
fly several hundred miles further. 
That’s because a pilot can often follow 
curve of an isobar (a line of constant pi 
sure) around the center of a pressure @ 
where he will have fair weather and fa 
able winds. And thus he can shorten 
trip in terms of hours and minutes. 
It is smoother and faster to fly om 
fringes of a high or low pressure cé 
going north or south to pick the favor 
winds, than it is to plow right along 
great circle route when that means bi 
into headwinds and possibly passing thre 
poorer weather. A _ transatlantic 
selected to take advantage of the m 
less constant high and low pressure a: 
called a “time track.’’ The general c 
of navigating in accordance with the ciré 
pattern of winds around pressure area 
called “pressure pattern” flying. 
The crew’s preparation for takeoff be 


From position 


(Continued on page 80) 


She nn Lgns 
OF OLD ENGLAND 


by Harold J. Shepstone 


INEVER FAILING interest to the traveler in England are the 
lint signs overhanging the entrances of the country taverns and 
li. They are of every conceivable shape and design, wrought in 
kinds of material, some quite artistic and others the reverse. 
have human figures and landscapes, an extraordinary collection 


Jed up together in the strangest of fashion: 


| 
i “I’m amused at the signs, 

f a As I pass through the town, 
lee To see the odd mixture— 
A Magpie and Crown; 

ia The Whale and the Crow; 
The Razor and Hen; 

: The Leg and Seven Stars ; 
. The Axe and the Bottle; 
to : The Tun and the Lute; 
The Eagle and Child; 

The Shovel and Boot.” 


That a magpie could have to do with a crown, or a whale with 
ow, or a hen with a razor, is not easy to conjecture. Many of 
He signs, the absurdities of which were thus commented upon 
Hic forin three hundred years ago, are still to be found in tke 
fptry districts of England, and the modern traveler, waiting for 
‘automobile to be filled with gas at the village petrol station, is 


ised and often puzzled at this queer form of advertisement. 
| has been said that signs to public houses are intended to give 
jan idea of the kind of entertainment to be found within. If 
| were really the case the taverns of England would provide 
iinost varied forms of entertainment to be found anywhere in 
Jworld. Some are appropriate, like Cask and Bottle and Jug 
i. but many are the reverse. 


| 


ii 


| Only a few gallows signs remain. They consist of a plank over the roadway sur- 
mounted by figures:and animals. This is Fox and Hounds at Barley. 


Rec 


The custom of hanging out a sign to call attention to a tavern or 
a shop goes back to the early Middle Ages. Few people could 
read and to put up the owner’s name would have been of little use. 
Still it was desirable to call attention to the nature of the business 
carried on, so resource was had to a few objects, typical of the 
trade carried on; a’ knife for the cutler, a stocking for the hosier, 
a hand for the glover, a pair of scissors for the tailor, and a bunch 
of grapes for the vintner. 

In a like manner inns and taverns resorted to some pictorial 
representation by which the public could easily identify them. 
Their desire was to display a sign which would bespeak the nature 
of the establishment and yet prove so distinctive that the public 
would remember it, mention it in conversation, and recommend the 
house to their friends. There is no doubt that at first the signs 
were quite commonplace, consisting of a single object such as a 
barrel, cask, jug, bottle, or glass, but as taverns and shops increased 
new subjects were added until every article 
one could name would appear to have been 
resorted to. 

The animal kingdom was ransacked, from 
the mighty elephant to the humble bee, 
from the eagle to the sparrow ; the vegetable 
kingdom, from the palm tree and cedar to 
the marigold and daisy; everything on the 
earth, in the firmanent above, and in the 
sea beneath, was made to contribute. 
Portraits of the great men of all ages, and 
views of towns, both painted with a great 
deal more of fancy than of truth; articles of ° 
dress, implements of trades, domestic uten- 
sils, things visible and invisible; everything 
was attempted in order to attract attention 
and to obtain publicity. 

What never fails to arrest attention are 
the gallows signs, of which only half-a-dozen 
or so remain. They consist of a wooden 
plank running right across the roadway 
adorned with figures or animals. There is 
the Fox and Hounds at Barley, in Hereford- 
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shire. We have a couple of mounted hunts- 
men with hounds and the runaway fox. It 
is not perhaps surprising to find the fox 
figuring in English inn signs, fox-hunting 
being essentially a British sport. Thus we 
find taverns bearing such signs as Fox and 
Crane, Fox and Duck, Fox and Hen, Fox 
and Goose, Fox and Lamb, Fox and Owl, 
and Fox and Bull. To the latter inn, by a 
very old wooden gate at the back, the bodies 
of the drowned in the Serpentine, in Hyde 
Park, used to be conveyed to the care of the 
Royal Humane Society, who had a receiving 
house here. Among the unhappy young and 
fair ones who were carried through that 
gate was Harriet Westbrook, the first wife 
of Shelley the poet, who had drowned her- 
self in the Serpentine upon hearing that her 
husband had run off to Italy with Mary 
Goodwin, a bookseller’s daughter. 

At Waltham Cross, near London, we have 
another gallows sign in the Four Swans. 
Quite a number of taverns, particularly 
those near the river, use this symbol, and 
the Black Swan, though formerly considered 
a rare avis wm terris, may be seen in many 
towns and villages, swinging at the door of 
mine host, the picture painted just as fancy 
may have suggested, long before the actual 
bird was brought over from Australia.*Then 
we have the Swan with Two Necks. Some 
are inclined to think that this is corruption 
of Swan with Two Nicks. By an old law 
or custom, the swans on the Thames and in 
the royal parks, being the property of the 
King, or the government. were marked with 
two nicks cut in the beak. Others do not 
accept this explanation and declare that two 
swans swimming side by side gave rise to 


the sign of the “Swan with Two Necks.” 
Then we have Swan and Bottle, Swan and 
Rummer, Swan and Salmon, and Swan and 
Hoop, in Moorfields, which was the birth- 
place of Keats the Poet. Like many other 
signs some boast of witty rhymes, one 
reading: 

“This is the Swan 

‘That left her pond, 

To dip her Bill in porter, 

Why not we, 


1@ 


Paul Pry is a striking inn sign hanging 
at Walton. 


As well as she, 
Become regular Topers?” 


Among animal signs the lion is very 
popular. After all, is he not the king of 
beasts and the national emblem? But we 
have lions of many colors—blue, black, 
golden and red lions. The lion is to be met 
within very strange company, for he may 


be seen with an adder, a bull, castle, dolphin, 
goat, horseshoe, lamb, pheasant, snake, 
swan, tun, and although last but not least 
in significance and much more appropriate 
to the place and purpose, we find such signs 
as the Lion in the Wood and the Lion in 
the Desert. 

At Newington Butts, in South London, 
there is a large public house known as the 
Elephant and Castle. at one time a noted 
stage-coach house. The sign was adopted. 
it is said. as the result of the discovery in 
a field close by of the skeleton of an ele- 


tm 


phant and a broken spearhead. a i 
phant and Friar, in Bristol, may po 
have originated from the representati 
an elephant accompanied by a, ma 
Eastern costume, whose flowing gat 
might be mistaken for the gown of a ff 
That sign would have suited the fancy 
landlord of the Elephant and Castle) 
Leeds, whose name happened to be P: 
He had the following inscription put’ 
his door: 


“He is a priest who lives within, c 
Gives advice gratis, and administers 


The dragon, an imaginary animal 
thing like a winged crocodile, is one 0 
oldest of British heraldic emblems. | 
public-house sign, when painted green, 
a compliment of St. George. The stag 
very common sign and the Bald-faced 
is to be seen in many places. Bald-f 
is a term applied to horses who ha 
white stripe down the forehead to the 
The roebuck is equally common wit 
stag. Then not only the deer themeel 
but their horns also make a conside 
figure on the signboard. What contri 
to the popularity of this sign was 
custom alluded to by Byron in “Ch 
Harold” of swearirg on the horn. ~ 


The sign of tne horse rarely o€ 


without a distinctive adjective to deter 
its color, action or other attribute. Ho 
cattle are as common as horses on the. 
boards. The bull, in particular, is a fav 
with the nation. As a public-house 
bulls are of all colors. The Bull In 
Buckland, near Dover, has this co 
caution to its customers: a 


“The Bull is tame, so fear him not, 
All the while you pay your shot; 
When money’s gone, and credit’s bi 
It’s that which makes the bull run 


The cow is another favored country 
sign. Near Marlborough, in Wiltshire t 
is an alehouse having the sign ef the 
Cow with the following rhyme: 


“The Red Cow. 
Gives good milk now.” 


ayy As, 
till ! under a Brown Cow at Oldham is still 
> sublime: | 


“This Cow gives such Liquor 
- ’Twould puzzle a Vicar.” 


‘jhe heifer is to be met with in York- 
/:, but always with some local adjectives, 
© ie Craven Heifer; the Airesdale Heifer ; 
» Durham Heifer, etc: Though the ram is 


4d, the lamb is not uncommon. We 
i) have the lamb in combination such as 
| Lamb and Crown, and the Lamb and 
Fie, and the Lamb and Lark, at Bath. 
} latter is a typical representation of the 
arerb, “Go to bed with the Lamb and rise 
“ph the Lark.” 

ji one exempts the heraldic Blue Boar 
‘the Sow and Pigs, we shall find no 


ir-pigs on the signboards except the 
and Whistle, the Little Pig at Stow- 


Wee, and the Hog in the Pound in 
Eon, jocularly called the gentleman in 
juble. Various explanations are given for 
| origin of the token Pig and Whistle. 
jne say it is a corruption. of pig_and 
ssail bowl. A piggen is a pail, especially 
jrilk-pail; and a pig is a small bowl, cup, 


|The figure head from a Dutch warship adorns the Red 
Lion Inn at Martlesham in Suffolk. 


or mug. Thus a crockery dealer is called a 
“pig-wife.” Another explanation is that it 
comes from “pix and housel:’ the “pix” 
being the box in which the sacred wafers 
were kept, and the “‘housel” the eucharist or 
wafers themselves ; and the Pig and Whistle 
sign is to be seen in more than one English 
church today. Others say it is of Scottish 
origin ; pig being a pot or potsherd ; whistle, 
small change; and “to go to pigs and 
whistles,” is a free translation of “going 
to pot,’ which at one time was a common 
colloquial phrase. 


From the natural love that exists between 
man and the dog it is not surprising to 
learn that this animal appears on many 
tavern signs, in various colors, and also in 
combination with other creatures. Dog and 


duck was a sign to announce that ducks 
were to be hunted within. The sport was to 
see the duck dive, and the dog after it. The 
cat, too, has not been omitted, though in 
this case it invariably appears in combina- 
tion. At Stockport there is the Cat and 
Lion, accompanied by the following distich: 


“The Lion is strong, the Cat is vicious. 
My ale is strong, and so is my liquors.” 


Quité common, in some parts of the 


Cupid with his bow hangs over 
an inn at Hemel Hampstead. 


country, is The Cat and Fiddle. Whether 
this is taken from the nursery rhyme one 
cannot say. 

Not only animals, but birds, fowls, fishes 
and insects have been requisitioned as inn 
signs. It is only natural perhaps to find the 
cock, singly and in combination, monopolized 
by a large number of signboards, ceck- 
fighting being at one time a favorite diver- 
sion of the English people. Ravens, crows 
and falcons are fairly common signs. The 
last named grew out of hawking which at 
one time was the sport of the upper classes. 

The oldest sign borrowed from the 
vegetable kingdom is the bush, and it is a 


very general sign for inn and public-houses 
to this very day. The Hand and Flower 
is a sign frequently adopted by inns in the 
vicinity of nursery grounds. Scores of 
taverns in London and the country favor 
the rose, the queen of flowers and the 
national emblem. As the vine was set up 
in honor of wine, so the hop pole is a very 
general tribute of honor rendered to beer- 
houses more particularly in hop-producing 
districts. In some taverns a bunch of hops 
may be seen suspended in some conspicuous 
parts of the bar. Once a year, in the early 
part of last century, five brothers, all 
clergymen, the eldest of whom was a bishop, 
used to dine at the Sign of the Hop Pole, 
in Worcester. After dinner, on one of these 
occasions, the conversation turned upon 
pugilism. The fighting merits of Tom, an 
ostler in the hotel, were brought forward, 
but the bishop asserting that he was him- 
self a better man than Tom ever was, and 
that if any of his comrades thought the 
contrary, he was ready to have a turn with 
Tom at once, the latter was sent for and 
expressed his willingness to have a go at 
his lordship. Tables accordingly were cleared 
away, and after a determined fight of half- 
an-hour, poor Tom was badly pummelled 
and the pugnacious ecclesiastic declared the 
better man. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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: ~~  OSLoO 


orway § Vigorous Capita 


by David Scott-Moncrieff 


The aerial view of Oslo shows the Royal Palace and Karl Johan Street at the © 
head of which the Palace stands. At the left is the oldest building in Oslo 
which once served as the city hall‘and which dates from the seventeenth century. 


444 
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I STILL DON’T know how it is done. Everything in this spot- 
less little city seems to have just been washed, scoured and polished, 
yet I have never seen cleaners at work in the early morning or late 
at night. My own theory is that sometime between 3 A. M. and 4 
A. M. the Mayor of Oslo plays on his lute and summons hundreds 
of thousands of trolls, skalds, and leprechauns out of their caverns 
deep under the mountains. . 

Also, whatever architect laid out Oslo has been very lavish with 
little green parks and open places. All this, coupled with Oslo’s 
young ladies, makes it very easy on the eye. They are nearly all 
natural blondes, very sunburned, At present the fashionable color is 


pillar-box red and this sets off their coloring to particular. 
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advantage. But other colors would probably be equally effec 
There are plenty of shortages, and a few queues. There | 
bureaucracy, there is form-filling, but none of these have assum 
the same nightmare dimensions that they have in England. Cor 
tions have steadily and slowly improved since the Germans wé 
run out, and everyone with whom I talked, except one very d 
gruntled Communist, is quietly hopefal. a 
The Communist, a bachelor earning a good wage as a ship 
worker, admitted that he lived better here than he had done | 
Glasgow, but still insisted that Communism is the panacea for a 
ills, Hed from the day of the destruction of the capitalist syste 
automobiles. washing machines, and all manner of blessings wil 


automatically descend miracu- 
lously from the sky. 

In point of fact, the govern- 
ment here is labor, but it is 
further to the right than Eng- 
land’s and is at present engaged 
in putting through a programme 
of moderate social reform, simi- 
lar to that envisaged by the 
Tories before their defeat. 

Parliament House stands in 
the middle of the main street. 
Opposite is a booth in the form 
of a charming Grimm’s fairy 
tale cottage selling state lottery 

ee tickets. The prizes include small 

i ie freehold houses, and all manner 

royal guard stands on duty 3 

fore the palace of the of household goods in short 

Norwegian king. supply, such as refrigerators, 

electric cooking ranges, etc. A 

= t deal of money is raised in this painless way for the exchequer. 

i slo works on rather a different timetable than either New York 
i 


London. To begin with, even if you lived at one end of the 
a and worked at the other, you could not take much more than 
ity minutes from door to door. So nothing like as much time 
asted in traveling. Therefore, they are able to start work 
jier. Workshops start at seven or half past, offices at half past 
. Everything shuts with a snap punctually at four o’clock 
jhe afternoon, ‘and then, unless you are working overtime, the 
' { the day is your own. 

nother custom is the mass exodus of weekends. The Norwegian 
jn dweller, even the humblest, has a passionate love of country 
jand as soon as the whistle blows at midday Saturday, he and 
{ wife, with knapsacks on their backs, and their adorable ash- 
ide children, are off into the lovely countryside. In winter and 
Sng they ski. In summer they walk and bathe. 

here are inexpensive hostels, and farmers are pretty co-operative, 
4 ‘can usually be relied upon to provide a roof and a bale of hay 
§ the hikers to sleep on. The electric tramway and buses take 
| from the center of the city to the wonderful ski-ing grounds of 
) Holmenkoll mountain in a few minutes. 

/inemas start at 5 P. M., running three consecutive performances 
a the audience leaving after each, and English films are 
mously popular. These cinemas, which are fine modern build- 


i 
4 


ings, are run by the Oslo Town Council. With most seats around 
three shillings, they show a smashing profit which makes a very 
useful contribution to the Social Services accounts, which are very 
high, 

Just before the war, cinema profits built and equipped a large 
alms house and sanatarium for Oslo’s aged poor. This is just one 
of the ingenious ways in which the municipality raises the wind for 
its social services. Like those in all Scandinavan countries, they are 
far in advance of the rest of Europe, without piling up the rates. 

Education is both free and compulsory up to the age of fifteen. 
If a child is promising, he can go on with his schooling and go 
through the University absolutely free. Needy medical students, 
can, I believe, even get assistance in buying their books, a pretty 
heavy item. The University, which was built in 1811, is now quite 
inadequate for the growing needs of higher education. 

My friend, Professor Eckhoff, tells me that the students reading 
English literature, of which he is in charge, alone numbered four 
hundred last term. Ambitious plans have been drawn up for more 
adequate buildings farther away from the center of the town. 

Everyone in Oslo is encouraged to continue his or her reading 
into later life after studies are over. For this purpose the 
Deichmanske Free Library is. maintained. Its ambition is to cover 
a field as great as the comprehensive British Museum Library. 
Although, of course, it has already reached vast proportions, it 
nowhere nearly approaches the British Museum for size. There is, 
however, one important difference, You are allowed to take books 
away from the Deichmanske and read them in your own home. 
The fact that the books are carefully looked after and meticulously 
returned is a very fair indication of Norwegian character. 

At present, all Oslo householders are busy laying in great stocks 
of wood for a long hard winter. Their backyards are piled high 
with it, and several enterprising fellows are going round with 
circular saws that plug into the standard electric light socket. For 
a small fee they cut the logs into convenient lengths for the stoves 
that warm the houses. There is one outside our balcony now, and 
a fine racket he is kicking up. But one thing I know, as soon as he 
has finished, he will sweep up every scrap of sawdust and wood 
chips so carefully that you will never know that anyone has been 
working, 

We spent a day on one of those little cargo-cum-passenger steam- 
boats that ply up and down Oslo Fjord, darting in and out of 
creeks and between islands, stopping at every single little pier and 
taking on and off every kind of merchandise and an occasional 


(Continued on page 32) 
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No matter where they live citizens of Oslo have little trouble in 
getting to and from their work. One can go from one end of 
the town to the other in twenty minutes. 


slo was founded in 1048 and by the close of the fourteenth century 
lit beeame Norway’s chief city. Today it is a well planned metropolis 
jwith attractive parks and suburbs and modern business buildings. 
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Netherlands Information Bure 


The town of Alkmaar still possesses many fine seventeenth century houses and it is renowned in Dutch history for its successful resistance 
to besieging Spaniards in 1573. This is a view of the town’s famous cheese market. 


HOLLAND RISES AGAIN 


by Ronald Stuart Kain 


THERE WAS A sudden flurry of excitement aboard our. Sky- 
master. The steward, his broad Dutch face wreathed in a tired 
smile, hurrfed from the pilot’s cabin to announce that we had just 
crossed the Netherland’s border. The weary passengers, forgetting 
for the moment the grueling strain of the four-day flight from 
Batavia, crowded to the windows to look at the good Dutch earth— 
and water—below. 

For a number of Dutch men and women on board it was the 
first sight of the land of their birth for many long, bitter years. 
They had suffered unspeakable hardships and humiliations in 
Japanese and Indonesian concentration camps in the East Indies 
for four years or more. Now, at long last, the cherished face of 
the motherland smiled up at them in the bright glow of the after- 
noon sun. No wonder they chattered with joy! 

The writer-had spent nine months in the Netherlands immediately 
after its liberation and had seen it from the air many times. Never- 
theless the panorama spread beneath us left an unforgettable 
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impression. For four days we had feasted our eyes on some of tl 
world’s wildest and most impressive scenery. And new Hollani 
spread out below us flat as a pancake! Why should it stir so deep 
senses jaded by all the spectacular magnificence we had gazed upc 
in the East! Undoubtedly it was the vivid contrast between tl 
Netherlands and those great regions of the earth where the worl 
of men, viewed from the air, are wholly insignificant scratching 
on the hostile surface of an implacable planet. 

Holland, from the skies even more than from the ground, lool 
like an entirely man-made thing. It resembles a neat papier-macl 
“mock-up”? of an enormous community plan, with farms, field 
woods and waterways as well as cities, villages, parks and highway 
all laid out in infinite detail and orderly precision. Here, more tha 
any other place on the globe, man has conquered the earth and i 
waters and harnessed them to his purposes. And in the long, har 
process of domestication, he has enhanced, rather than destroye 
earth’s beauty. 


Ae 
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| Gradually our plame lost altitude, bring- 
into closer perspective numerous evi- 
lmces of the great transformation that has 
ken place in the Netherlands since those 
im days of June, 1945—a month after the 


| Then Holland lay prostrate and de- 


uipation. Of all the West European 
tries conquered by Hitler’s armies, it 
the most ravaged by war. One-third of 
national wealth had been stolen or 
oyed. Virtually all economic activity 
pt farming was at a standstill. Most 
es and homes were without transport, 
wer, light, gas and fuel. 

"Hunger and privation had weakened and 
ed the populations of the larger cities. 
"Thousands of families had lost their homes. 
\\bout a third of the middle class and most 
f the manual workers had been reduced to 
eme poverty and want. Families rich 
poor had seen husbands and sons— 
hundred thousand in all—deported for 
ed labor in Germany and Eastern 
rope or thrown into concentration camps. 
nation as a whole showed symptoms of 
ound psychological shock. No wonder 
some Allied experts estimated that it 


as pouring from chimneys of factories and 
wer plants. Boats ploughed their leisurely 
along the numerous canals. ~ Trains 
uttled to and fro. Highways were dotted 
speedy black bugs which on closer 
spection proved to be automobiles. Com- 
ed with the almost complete economic 
aralysis of two years before, the improve- 
nt was astonishing. 
oming in for the landing at Amster- 
’s big Schipol Airport, we could see the 
eat mass of Holland’s largest city sprawled 
mg the North Sea Canal, and beyond it 
Ysselmeer—the big island sea formerly 
own as the Zuider Zee. 


There was more than a touch of poignancy 
the reception some of the Dutch passen- 
ts received from waiting relatives and 
nds. But the great transformation that 
taken place at Schipol since the summer 
1945 soon diverted our attention. 
ttered, burned-out hangers and lifeless, 
ed-grown, waterlogged fields have blos- 
med into one of the busiest commercial 
orts in Europe. 


Numerous transport planes, mostly of 
imerican make and bearing the insignia of 
various American and European airlines, 
lustered around the terminal buildings. 
veral large hangars have been rebuilt and 
ers, still larger, were under construction. 
big, modern passenger terminal was 
ng up to replace the temporary structures 
erected in 1945 to get the field into operation. 
Huge excavating machines were at work on 
a new and improved drainage system to 
replace that dynamited by the Germans. 

From Schipol it is only a fifteen-minute 
dtive to the heart of Amsterdam. What a 
hange two years has wrought in this 


BHwing Galloway 

Rotterdam is being rebuilt in accordance with a comprehensive plan which reserves a 

special section for residences. Many of the new homes are designed in the modernistic 
manner. 


European 


New life pulses through the streets of Amsterdam and along the network of concentric 
canals that lend the city so much of its charm. 
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THE CHEESE MARKET AT ALKMAAR Eppes Star 


On Fridays the square in front of the sixteenth century Weigh 

House at Alkmaar is covered with huge piles of red and yellow 

cheeses. Alkmaar is one of Holland’s most important cheese 
selling cities. 


AFTER THE DAY’S WORK 


Dutch farmers and fishermen are watching with keen interest 

the recovery of vast areas which were destroyed by floods dur- 

ing the war. The largest of the farming districts flooded by 

Hitler forces was a tract of fifty thousand acres reclaimed from 
the Zuider Zee shortly before the war. 


historic metropolis! Gone are the concrete roadblocks, pillboxes, 
tank traps and barbed-wire entanglements that formerly obstructed 
many of its thoroughfares. The Central Railway Station, formerly 
desolate and deserted, is alive with hurrying throngs traveling to 
and from all parts of the Netherlands. 


Both the city and its inhabitants look cleaner, better dressed, 
healthier and happier than during the first post-liberation days. 
Flowers bloom in neat, tidy parks, once littered and unkempt. 
Damaged streets and sidewalks are in good repair. Wooden paving 
blocks along the street-car lines, torn up by the cold and hungry 
citizenry for fuel during the terrible winter of 1944-45, have been 
replaced. Public utilities are functioning once more—to the’ delight 
of everyone concerned. Here, as all over the Netherlands, the 
lights have gone up again. 

Amsterdam’s great modern harbor is once again open to the 
largest ocean-going vessels, by way of the big North Sea Canal, 
and to the Rhine! traffic flowing along the Merwede, or Rhine, 
Canal. To accomplish it the Dutch, with Allied help in the begin- 
ning, had to raise a hundred sunken ships and repair widespread 
damage to the great canal locks and the extensive harbor works. 

Today the freight-handling capacity of both Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam is almost as great as before the war. Moreover the 
Dutch merchant fleet, reduced by half due to war losses, is now 
more than two-thirds its prewar size. But despite these encouraging 
gains, the movement of goods through all Dutch ports is only about 
one-fourth the prewar volume. Amsterdam is handling roughly 
one-half and Rotterdam one-third of their former trade. 
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Black Star 


BS 

The destruction of German industry has eliminated the importa 
prewar exchange of Dutch farm produce for German machitly . 
and manufactured articles. In addition, the overseas tradejgi 
Germany and Central Europe that formerly flowed through Rot} i 
dam and Amsterdam has been reduced t a fraction of -its pref | 
importance. t 

The Dutch suffered another big setback from the war in F 
Pacific and the revolution that broke out in the Netherlands }} 
Indies in 1945. These events have wiped out a large part of f 
kingdom’s East Indies trade and investments. And Holk i 
Menedded on the Indies for nearly a fifth of its national incf 
before the war. On top of all this, Dutch ports have lost th 
prewar role as distributors of Italian and Japanese goods) 
northern and central Europe. There is not much hope for fit 
early recovery of any of these economic activities. 1 

One might expect Dutch merchants and bankers to throw|m 
their hands in despair. But instead they are turning their ener} 
from commerce to manufacturing. Already the output of Di i 
industry as a whole is approaching the prewar level. Yet many 1) 
factories are springing up, with government backing, to meet jh 
great shortage of manufactured articles at home and abroad. j) 


The government is trying to coax part of the needed dollars 
Holland by assisting the revival of the tourist industry. And ji 
effort is beginning to pay off. Facilities for tourists and commer 
travelers have been greatly-improved. German looting and v ‘i 
time shortages left the few hotels that were open in 1945 in a 
state indeed. Now, however, one can find comfortable accommd™ 
tions in most Dutch cities at three to four dollars a day for 
person and six dollars for two. In general, tourist expenses fp 
less in the Netherlands than in any of the neighboring counti 4 

Amsterdam is full of interest to a visitor with a little time on 
hands. The historic streets along the three main canals are lil 
with handsome mansions in Dutch Renaissance style dating 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Along with these 
examples of an older architectural tradition, the city boasts mi 
ultra-modern department stores, offices and apartments built § 
long before the German invasion. 

For art lovers, there is the world-famous Rijksmuseum with 
superb collection of Rembrandts and works of other Dil 
masters. Music fans who go for a good symphony performaje 
will find Amsterdam’s Concertgebauw orchestra one of the bes} 


‘Earoper At a good many dining and drinking places excell} 


string ensembles or jazz bands dish out the more popular tune‘) 
On the Dam, or great square in the center of the city, stall 
the Royal Palace. Its rather forbidding, fortress-like exte! 
belies the beauty of the great marble corridors and halls witl 
Here in the magnificent reception hall, richly adorned with Du 
seventeenth-century sculptures and paintings, General Eisenhof 
received the Gold Medal of the City of Amsterdam on Oct. 6, 1% 
for his share in the liberation of the Netherlands. 
From Amsterdam, with its central location, one can reach a i 
any part of The Netherlands by car or train within two or th 
hours. For Holland is a tiny country, not much bigger than. 
State of Maryland. By car, it takes about three hours to cr} 
it from west to east and some six hours from south to north. | 


It was pleasant on a clear, sunny day to drive once more of 
the fine highway between Amsterdam and The Hague. Except }) 
occasional slight ascents to cross canals or intersecting roads, # 


a few wide curves, the road extends straight as a die across 
level plain. 


While Amsterdam is the official seat of Queen Wilhelmina, 
therefore the capital, The Hague is the seat of the governmél 
Here the States-General, or parliament, meets in the _histcii 
Binnenhof, a rectangular block of time-weathered buildii 
enclosing a large court entered by medieval gateways. Offices} 
the various Cabinet officials are in the Binnenhof or nearby building 


Residents of The Hague call their city, somewhat derisivd 
“the biggest village in Europe.” But it is a delightful old tof 
with pleasant squares and parks, the inevitable canals, numer¢f 
attractive churches including the fifteenth-century Groote K 
(Big Church), some imposing residential quarters, and mé 


| } 


A WINDMILL IN eS Arsanttans Overseas Airlines 


Itrecht derives a special commercial importance from its 
: tuation on the Rhine. It is one of the most ancient towns in 
the Netherlands. 


jically “old world” streets that wander aimlessly hither and yon 
ery much like the overgrown cowpaths of Boston. 


e famous Peace Palace, for which Andrew Carnegie put up 
of the money, is a leading tourist attraction. It is not too 
essive from the outside, but the splendor of the interior with 
ch decorations contributed by the governments and sovereigns 
the pre-1914 world make an inspection well worth while. 


The Hague, like Amsterdam, has undergone a major face-lifting 
ince the summer of 1945. But it still bears the vast, ugly scar 
d when RAF bombers, striking’ at German rocket-launching 
nearby, unwittingly dropped their explosives on the city itself. 
alties were relatively few, but a section of The Hague housing 
ne 28,000 persons was wiped out as clean as a whistle. The mass 
rubble that covered streets and burned-out blocks alike has been 
ied up for the most part. But as yet little has been done towards 
ding the district. When construction gets underway it will 
form to a comprehensive new plan for modernizing and 
tifying the city. 

e and in other damaged communities the Dutch are tackling 
air housing problem with determination and drive. But the 
culties in the path are formidable. War damage left a fifth of 
a population without dwellings of their own. Moreover the 
lation is increasing more rapidly than in any other Western 
pean country. Despite the 244,000 lives lost as a direct result 
e war, the Netherlands now has to support more than 
000 people, or nearly a million more than in 1940. 
ernment plans for the construction of 300,000 new homes 
been delayed by the Ss scarcity of construction materials, 
of which have to be imported. Nevertheless one-fourth of 
ouses destroyed during the war have been rebuilt and of those 
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THE VILLAGE OF ENKHUISEN 


The Dromedaris tower at Enkhuisen dates from 1540 when it 
was part of the city’s fortifications. The fishing boats are 
typical of those used on the Zuider Zee. 


damaged two-thirds, or some 300,000 dwellings, have been repaired. 

A couple of miles from the center of The Hague is the noted 
seaside resort, Schevenigen. The Germans left this proud resort a 
veritable shambles. It was a strong point in their enormous Atlantic 
Wall fortifications extending along the entire North Sea and 
Atlantic Coast of Europe. A great concrete rampart, buttressed by 
bunkers for heavy artillery-and an intricate system of machine- gun 
nests, trenches, and underground passageways, blocked off the 
beach from the line of seaside hotels. The heavily-mined beach was 
a forest of wooden piles and tank traps extending far out into the 
sea. Barbed-wire barricades were thickly strewn over the whole area. 

In addition to all this, every building was damaged by blasts 
from errant V-2 rockets that fell to earth prematurely after being 
launched against London from sites near The Hague. And before 
the Germans fled in May, 1945, they compounded the damage by 
the looting and malicious destruction of many buildings. 

Now most of these fortifications have been demolished. The 
whole Dutch coast from the Hook of Holland to Den Helder has 
been cleared of mines and obstructions. On summer days, the 
beach is crowded with thousands of bathers and sightseers. A num- 
ber of hotels are repaired and open. Tea rooms and restaurants 
do a thriving business. The concerts have been resumed. Schevé- 
ningen is coming back in a big way. 

A short drive from The Hague over another of Holland’s good 
motor roads brings you to the wounded port city of Rotterdam, 
situated some distance inland on the tidal estuary of the Rhine. 
German dive-bombers, as everyone knows, obliterated the heart of 
the city a few hours after the Dutch army surrendered in May, 
1940. Almost every building within an area of 645 acres was 

(Continued on page 34) 
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SAN DIEGO’S 


Pop O the i 7 


by Helen Augur 


Photographs by Edward Sievers 


FROM THAT MOMENT four centuries ago when Juan Rodriguez 
Cabrillo made his first landfall above Mexico to discover a tlawless 
harbor, the central fact to all who followed him has been the Bay 
of San Diego. 


Because of the harbor San Diego became the first settlement on 
the American Pacific instead of the last, as its position in the 
extreme southwest corner of the country might otherwise have 
ordained. Because of the harbor the city has survived its depressions 
and even its periods of boom. Today, as always, the city’s life is 
centered on the bay, its economic reason for being, San Diego’s 
three main industries—Navy, aircraft manufacture, fisheries—are 
here because of the harbor. 

But that only begins the story. Probably no city in the nation is 
so eompleted dominated, even enthralled, by its own geography 
as San Diego. The harbor shapes the lives of San Diegans, it enters 
into their habits, their temperaments, so that finally it creates, out 
of the variegated human material drawn to this corner of the 
country, a breed of its own. 

One cannot anatomize magic, but tourists and oldtimers are for- 
ever trying, by car, boat, or scrambles afoot over beaches and bar- 
rancas, to cover the intricate waterfront that rims twenty-two square 
miles of azure bay. The scale is big—San Diego County is the 


A FREIGHTER ARRIVES 
San Diego has one of the ten finest harbors in the world and to 
it come commercial and ee vessels from all parts of the 
world 
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size of Connecticut, and the city spreads over ninety-five sq 
miles. It is so big that you can often walk for an hour alory 
beach or through the upper canyons of Balboa Park without mf 
mg another soul. : 


Surely part of the magic is the exquisite balance between 
and water, as if nature fiad achieved counterpoint. The cerf 
crescent of the harbor is contained on one side by the mesas | 
plunging canyons of Balboa Park, and on the other by the 
bastion of Point Loma. From these heights one gets the 
dramatic views ‘of the harbor, the supreme one from the 
Spanish Lighthouse near the tip of Loma. 


And then there is the mirage effect of the bay, the repetitioy} 
golden land against blue water, caused by the “island” of Coron4 
drawn and placed exactly in Seis North Island (Navy Air) } 
the contiguous City of Coronado (mostly Navy families) qd 
passed for twin isles separated by Spanish Bight. Now the Bj 
has been filled in, so that the paene insula is a great sea flo} 
whose slender stem grows from the mainland down near jf 
Mexican border. Along this stem, Silver Strand, the cars fer} 
across from San Diego race to Tijuana. And on its beaches | 
can pick up a strange brown seaweed with a bulbous head | 
drooping stem that might be a pattern for the whole arrangeml 


There are ugly spots along flat stretches of the waterfront 
on the bare brown hills rounding to Point Loma, war buildi¥ 
still wearing their shabby camouflage, housing projects built} 
frantic haste for the war influx of factory workers, and still ov 
crowded. There are places where the fundamental deen resists | 
will of this region to be all one garden. 


Nature, with only a little urging, has produced stands of di 
and ancient-seeming pines, of lofty eucalyptus and trailing pep 
trees ; and carpeted every slope with mauve or yellow iceplant, wh 
half-wild geraniums and nasturtiums spreading like a grass ff 
And the San Diegans have followed through, throwing the bri} 
scarves of bougainvillea and cup-of-gold over patio walls, rimm} 


THE JUNIPERO SERRA MUSEUM 

The Junipero Serra Museum was built by George W. Marston, | 
dedicated on July 16, 1929, and presented to the city. It houses } 
the collections of the Pioneer Society and the San Diego: 
Historical Society. fi 


SAN DIEGO FROM THE AIR 


San Diego is built around Balboa Park’s 1400 acres of landscaped beauty. In the background beyond the skyline of San Diego’s bustling 
downtown district are thousands of residences bordering on the Park and extending to the foothills. The great U.S. Naval Hospital, 
largest of its kind in the world, spreads over many acres (upper right) while nearby is the Municipal Stadium. 


‘smooth turf with zinnias, pellargoniums, tuberous begonias, roses, back into the hills that merge with the coastal range. You can 


hibiscus. Gardening here is mostly keeping a patient grip on the stand on a high mesa and survey the domestic, business, industrial 
| hose and forgetting the water tax. and military installations that maintain 367,000 human beings— 


' Surely there is no city as large as this where the wild and lovely and somehow nothing is really there but the original composition 


“arrangements of nature seem first and last to triumph. For centuries that Cabrillo saw. 
‘the city has been growing around its harbor, spreading now far What Cabrillo found is still the text of every travel folder— 


OFF THE CORONADO ISLANDS 
BY THE HARBOR Twice a day open party boats take 


San Diego takes full advantage of the shoreline which encloses the twenty-two square enthusiastic anglers down to the Coronado 
miles of its azure bay. The city itself spreads over ninety-five square miles and San Islands in quest of the yellowtail, tuna, 
Diego county is the size of Connerctient barracuda and bass. 


one of the ten great natural harbors of the world, a serene’ climate 
and a gentle sun. Here nature found a golden mean, and people 
are living in it today, their human striving lulled, melted down, into 
the everlasting life of the waters and the hills. San Diegans are 
drenched in beauty, slightly drugged with basic peace. 


And even those people who run the city and try to shape its 
future are wise enough to realize that first and last the original 
rules must hold. Because of its position on the map there is an 
ordained size for San Diego, and the rapid growth of population 
is more of a problem than a boast. Industry should grow with 
the birthrate, but here it cannot, simply because of geography. The 
tuna clippers and canneries must adjust to shifts in feeding grounds 
as far south as Chile. The Navy and the plane factories are here 


today, but tomorrow this may be the wrong place on the map for 
them. 

San Diego cannot get too big for its own size, which really means 
too big for its harbor. 

For nearly three decades the retiring Port Director, Joe Brennan, 
worked at modernizing the harbor, dredging and filling, building 
piers and parks and the huge airport of Lindbergh Field on 
reclaimed tideland, planting giant palms along the new Harbor 
Drive, working with the Navy on endless problems and projects. 
He feels that the bay can go along now by its own laws; once 
dredged, this docile harbor stayed dredged. 


Before he began doing things to the harbor, it started work on 


him, as a boy on a dredger, then as mate and captain of the towboat 
Bahada, when he established his reputation as nephew of Tugboat 
Annie Brennan. Those were the days of giant log rafts floated 
down from the Northwest forests, of square-riggers coming from 
Dundee around the Horn with cement and pig iron, of rescuing 
ships wrecked off Lower California, work now taken over by the 
Coast Guard. : 

Go-to-Blazes Brennan began roaring in his tugboat days, telling 
freighter captains and admirals where they could go. He con- 
tinued roaring as Port Director, and both Brennan and the Navy 
got the harbor they wanted. But they can’t change geography. 
Commercially San Diego is one of the weakest ports on the Pacific. 
The gibe “harbor without ships” has its sting when you analyze 
the busy roadstead. Without Navy, fishing and pleasure craft it 
would be too close a description. 

“We can’t change the map,” one expert put it. “San Diego is 
always going to be at the end of the longest transcontinental rail 
and bus lines. That fact is always going to hold down industry. 
Manufacturing and shipping can develop just so far in this corner 
of the country. The fact that we’re the first port of call above the 
Panama Canal doesn’t restore even the modest foreign trade we 
had before the world blew up. And coastwise trade is on the way 
out because shipping involves twice as much loading and unloading 
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THE BUSINESS SECTION 
Downtown San Diego is built along the harbor. At the left is the Civic Center which contains both the municipal offices and ordinary 
business offices. The tall building in the distance is El] Cortez Hotel. 


as freighting by truck. These are all very important problems) 


But the real worry is the maniacal growth of the Port of I 
Angeles. The oil wells started it, and every day the Los Angele 
waterfront spreads a little farther south. The day is coming, sa a] 
the worriers, when the whole seaboard from Los Angeles to Mexic | 
will be all one complex. 


But nobody can really predict what is in store for the Pad 
coast. In World War II it got only the tidal wave of the hurricane 
next time the roofs may blow off. And so the Navy is here in all it 
guises, from the vast hospital on the edge of the park to the Eleq 
tronics Laboratory on Point Loma. With a $300,000,000 plant, i 
is here to stay. This is the seat of the Eleventh Naval District, thy 
base for plane carriers, destroyers, submarines, amphibians of th} 


deep. Because of matchless flying conditions, the emphasis is mor 
and more on making San Diego the breeder and testing ground fo’ 


q 


tomorow’s planes. 


This is no new role for North Island, seat of the Naval Ai 
Station and the Fleet Sonar School. North Island is the incubato! 
of aviation. In 1911 Glenn Curtis made the first seaplane fligh! 
there, and started his flying school. The Navy planes commande: 
by Lowell Smith began and ended the first flight around the glob: 
at North Island, and there Jimmy Doolittle and Captain Hap Arnole 
got their ultimate training. 


Economically the Navy is San Diego’s mainstay. It can coun! 
on the steady sedimentation of naval officers settling down on thei: 
retirement pay, and the steady influx of trainees in the Naval Train 
ing Center and the Marine Corps Base. The Army is on Poin) 
Loma at Fort Rosecrans. 4 


The floating Navy personnel—not too literally floating, since hal‘ 
of them live ashore—is what counts in the city’s budget. Any Con: 
gressional cuts which threaten the $80,000,000 Navy payroll raise 
the city fathers’ low blood- -pressure dangerously. From popcorr 
vendors and amusement concessionaires in Mission Beach to land: 
lords and city boosters there is a half- “guilty desire which is fai 
from being suppressed. San Diego doubled in size and spending 
psychology during the last war; another war would bring back the 
expansive, epedatieitt days of glory. This ugly nostalgia is the 
last irony of the most tranquil city in the nation. 


San Diego wants a big navy and an airplane industry at fever 
pitch. The postwar slump lies heavy on the plane factories which 
spread for acres along the waterfront—Consolidated Vultee, Solar, 
Rohr and Ryan. Consolidated went from a war peak of 50,000 
workers down to 3,000, then picked up as the news headlines 
darkened. Jet-propelled planes and bombers have given it a lift 
and the whole city rejoiced when the world’s largest land-based 
plane, the XC-99 transport, triumphantly took the air. 


The fishing industry, however, is in fine fettle. The tuna are 
the important fish: commercially, and sixty-five per cent of the 


ch is also canned here. Tuna fishing is the lustiest saga of the 
rbor, if only because of the fishermen—salt-water Yankees, 

idns, Portuguese, in ascending numbers. They live on the harbor 
ide of Point Loma, often in elegant villas, for a tuna fisherman, 
orking on shares, can make as much as $12,000 a year. His sons 
e on the clippers, too, and his daughters rush to the canneries as 
e ships unload their catch, sharp-frozen in the holds. They all 
ake a lot of money, and spend it like water. They are the most 
al people on the harbor. 


*)| Very few people have been invited on a clipper cruise as kibitzers. 
| The trip is long, it is strenuous-to-dangerous, and much of it is as 
ret as a Navy maneuver. The powerful, Diesel engined ships 
ith proud names like Normandie and Queen Mary are often 
ywned by the canneries. In any case, there is rivalry of an earnest 
ort between groups of clippers or of smaller craft. Each group 
as its own radio codes, frequently changed, so that the sighting 
a tuna school can be signalled among the group without revealing 
‘the location to rivals. 

i Tuna move north in the summer, even to grounds above La Jolla, 
‘so that the humblest fisherman can often land one. But the big-scale 
ing is much farther south, partly because the commercial sardine 
wlers have depleted the old feeding grounds that used to lie 
ar San Diego. Therefore the tuna clippers must keep shifting 

er farther south towards Chile. 


When a school is sighted, the chummer, standing aft, throws out 
just enough live sardines or anchovies to keep the tuna attracted 
to the ship—a matter of delicate judgment. Then the fishermen, 
| Standing in racks built over the side, standing knee-deep in water 

|| as the ship rolls, must take each tuna separately with heavy gig 

ook and line. But usually two or three men are working on a 

sh, their poles held together by a bridle. 


“Small tuna are known as one-pole tuna, monsters over three 
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RACING IN THE HARBOR 
These spinnakers rig PCC Class racing yachts were designed 
and built in San Diego. Yachts of the Kettenburg rig have never 
been beaten, winning the Lipton Challenge Race year after year. 


‘ THE EMBARCADERO 


San Diego’s fishing boats bring their rich cargoes of tuna to 
the famous Embarcadero. Tuna fishing is strenuous and some- 
times dangerous work, but tuna fishers, working on shares, 
sometimes make as much as $12,000 a year. 


hundred pounds are four-pole. Fortunately, 
the schools run in assorted age-groups, 
which means sizes, so that the clippermen 
can quickly tell if they are in a desirable 
two or three pole school, and reach behind 
them for the proper tackle. 

The whole waterfront is exhilarated when 
a tuna clipper comes home and its cannery 
starts work on the catch. Far less attention 
is paid to the variegated fishing fleet that 
anchors each night near the tip of Point 
Loma. But this fleet of two hundred or so 
boats delivers millions of pounds of fresh 
fish to the market every year—barracuda, 
halibut, yellowtail, bonito, swordfish, lob- 
sters. 

As for the sportfishers, their name is 
legion. They stand on the bridge over Mis- 
sion Bay, along the beaches and in the surf 
and on the rocky Pacific shores, mile after 
mile of them. Other thousands take the 
“open party boats’? down to the Coronado 
Islands off Mexico, the rich feeding grounds: 
for white sea bass, albacore, bonito, marlin. 
Twice a day these boats leave three piers, 
jammed with anglers who can “fish big” 
for a small fee which includes the Mexican 
fishing license. The open Yellowtail Derby 
with its big prizes is one of the summer 
lures. 

Children of Aquarius, San Diegans want 
to live on the water if they can, and to play 
on its beaches, certainly. Both sides of 


(Continued on page 33) 
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West of the port of Dover rises Shakespeare Cliff containing the tunnels in which nine thousand people found refuge during the bombings 


‘ 


THERE IS A peculiar drama in the very 
name of Dover, something wind-swept, 
urgent, with a sense of high endeavor. 
Dover Road with its associations of pil- 
grims through the centuries, af highwaymen 
and excursions by night; Dover Patrol and 
the picture it calls forth of keen- eyed men 
in little ships. There is a ring to the word: 
Dickens knew it; Shakespeare knew it and 
both made good use of it to convey a sense 
of things afoot. 

How does it arise? Partly because in the 
public mind it is an outpost, as small, brave 
and cocky as one of its own tugboats ; partly 
because beyond it—incredible as it may seem 
to an insular Briton—England ends. And 
partly because by virtue of this very geo- 
graphical position, it has a knack of getting 
mixed up with history—not merely the 
history of quiet things (though those are 
there) but of the tense, the threatening, the 
somber excitement of storm and wind and 
foes that lurk in darkness. When Dover is 
news it usually means that man is once again 
in conflict with his destiny and history is 
being made. 

There are a multitude of places in the 
British Isles that are rich in historical asso- 
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of World War II. 


by Jack Howells 


Photographs from British Information Services 


Seventy-vear old J. C. locke is a veteran 
of the famous Dover Patrol. His boat 
was frequently attacked by enemy air- 


craft and on one occasion his mates were 
killed and he was badly wounded. 


ciations but few with Dover’s  specii 
attribute which can be best explained as | 
sense of continuous history. There as 
many ancient castles, for example, that hay 
been stormed with longbow in their day 
but only Dover Castle can claim the add) 
tional if dubious privilege of having bee 
shelled in this modern age. Go to the Civ! 
Center and in the Great Hall you will fin< 
among other treasures, colors embroidere 
for the volunteers by the ladies of Dove 
during the threat of Napoleonic invasior. 
but the bell you see hanging on the balcon 
is the bell of Zeebrugge. Go on prosai 
business to the Council Offices, and you fin 
them in the centuries-old Maison Die 
House; sit there in a quiet room at midnigt 
(as I did when engaged on a very practicé 
task) and you will probably be told (as | 
was) that this very room was the scene o 
“The Old Woman Clothed in Grey” in chy 
Ingoldsby Legends. 

Stand on the huge cliff to the west of thi 
ancient port and you may recall the lines i 
King Lear: 


“Dost thou know Dover? 

Ay. 

There is a cliff whose high and bending hea 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep.” 


sn you will know that you are standing 
Shakespeare Cliff. And as you look from 
magnificent height at the coast line of 
sweet chalk, reflect that those white 
are hollow with caves, largely man- 
e for a very stern and real purpose and 
jtretching for miles. Walk through them, 
is | did, and know that over nine thousand 
ople lived, ate and slept here during 
orld War II. And when you get to the 
rmost recesses you will be told that 
ase last earthworks were not excavated 
the Borough Council but were started 
Hubert de Burgh, Constable of Dover 
istle in King John’s reign. That is the 
ty in which urgent present and remote 
st are interwoven in Dover. 


The Castle is the perfect example of this. 
t in the twelfth century, its subsequent 
story is in many ways the history of 

agland itself. King John resided here; 
iio did Henry VIII; in this Banqueting Hall 
beth held court ; on those steps Charles 
irst met his bride; those names scratched 
plaintively on that wall are the bored 
matures of Napoleon’s soldiers held 
soner here. But before one gets too 
ersed in the distant past, one is reminded 
this old pile played an active part in the 
fense of Britain’s shores in the first 
orld War; and if that too seems covered 
th the golden glow of ages past, then you 
1 recall that here were the Headquarters 
the Dover Naval. Command, which 
ganized the Dunkirk evacuation. 


This brings us to the present. During 
World War II, Dover once again reached 
the headlines and, through them, the hearts 
of people all over the world. When the war 
was done, we sang, “There'll be Bluebirds 
Over the White Cliffs of Dover...” Well, 
how is Dover doing now after its wartime 
battering? One day not long ago, I stood 
amid rubble and quiet desolation surveying 
the wreckage of what we called Hellfire 
Corner. The broken ruins of a motor-car 
sull sprawled grotesquely in the foyer of 
a pretentious sea-front hotel which had no 
back ; acres of smashed buildings lay around ; 
old Regency houses along the promenade 
stared with sightless eyes at the English 
Channel as if still shocked at this outrage 
to their dignity. 

Two thousand, two-hundred-and-sixty 
shells each a ton in weight, to say nothing 
of high explosives and incendiaries, fell on 
Dover, which all told is less than four 
thousand acres. Thanks to her caves, only 
212 civilians were killed and 818 injured. 


But nothing could save the town itself. 
In the center, there are 270 acres classed as 
“extensive war damage’; in this area every 
building suffered damage of some sort and 
many were struck, repaired and smashed 
again as many as twenty-seven times. 
Before the war, Dover with a population of 
41,000 had about 10,000 dwellings. When, 
in September 1944, shelling stopped, one- 
tenth of those houses were destroyed and 


AT THE QUAY 
Dover is situated at 
the narrowest part of 
the English Channel. 
It suffered terrible 
damages in World 
War II and it will 
take twenty years to 
carry out all the plans 
for rebuilding the city. 


é 


DOVER CASTLE 


After the Norman 
conquest Dover be- 
came a harbor and 
fortress of such im- 
portance that it was 
called the “Key of 
England.” 


a further two thousand too 
damaged to be habitable. Industrial and 
public buildings were smashed too. The 
population which after Dunkirk had dropped 
to 17,000 began coming back. Where were 
they to live? That was the problem facing 
the local authorities. 


They seemed to have done little about it, 
I thought, as I looked round at Hellfire 


seriously 


_ Corner and so I went round to Maison Dieu 


House to ask some questions. I was soon 
enlightened. In the spring of 1945, they 
told me, Dover, in collaboration with Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie, distinguished Town 
Planner, had prepared a plan. Under it, 
all the old sea-front property will be cleared 
away together with the shack-like dwellings 
at the base of the famous White Cliffs. 
There will be two first-class roads down each 
side of the valley in which Dover lies to 
each spur of the harbor and in between 
industry, residential areas, gardens and 
open spaces will be laid out; down at the 
front, will arise new and gracious flats with 
wide gardens between them and the sea. 
Its complete fulfillment will take twenty 
years. 


“But what was being done now’ I asked. 
In answer, they conducted me on a lightning 
tour in which I saw evidence of a vigorous 
rehousing program. What with new houses 
and the repair of damaged property, accom- 
modation has already been found for some 
There is still a housing 


1,300 families. 


problem but Dover has the conception, the 
energy and the will. 


On the door of the shooting brake in 
which they drove me round, I noticed a 
sign: “To the People of Dover from the 
People of the U.S.A.” it said. But that 
wasn’t all. They drove me to a windy hill- 
side. There, with a wonderful view across 
to the coast of France, was a colony of 
prefabricated houses with miles of new 
roads. Later, it is proposed to make a 
permanent estate here with schools, churches, 
playing fields and so on. With this end in 
view, the Council has bought the site of 
198 acres. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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OF PAPANTLA 


by Claudia and William Madsen 


With photographs by the authors i 


TWO URGENT tclegrams from the Mexi- 
can federal government ordering cancella- 
tion of the Flying Pole Game arrived in 
the tropical village of Papantla, Mexico, in 
June, 1947, 


Papantla’s town fathers were perturbed. 
El Juego de los V oladures—the Flying Pole 
Game—originated long before white men 
came to Mexico. Totonac Indians had 
flown and danced at this festival since the 
beginning of Mexican history. In this 
breath-taking fete four Totonacs jump from 
the top of a 118 foot pole and glide around 
it 13 tines while long ropes tying the fliers 
to the pole unwind. 


The town fathers knew it would be al- 
most impossible to stop the Totonacs from 
flying since El Juego de los Voladores is 
more important to the Indians than govern- 
ment orders. Still federal officials said there 
was a great sickness in Mexico called hoof 
and mouth disease which might spread if 
the Flying Pole Game took place this year. 

“How many people have died of this hoof 
and mouth disease?’ Papantla’s mayor 
asked federal authorities. 

When the town councilmen heard that 
hoof and mouth disease affected only cattle 


| 

| 
PAPANTLA CELEBRATES y 

i 


and not humans they couldn’t understai) 
why the federal government was maki} 
such a fuss. Preparations for the fies}) 


proceeded as usual. fi 


Papantla is a hot, sleepy little town in t}> 
northern part of the state of Vera Cry 
which comes to life once a year for th 
Flying Pole Game on Corpus Christi day 

The fliers are young men who promise | 
fly for seven years in return for some fav} 
they received or expect from a saint. Thi 
must abstain from women and liquor fh 
four days before a performance. } 
member of a dance or flying group bre if 
this rule the Totonacs believe that anot 
member of the group will fall ill. 


All dancers who participate in the fies 
have practiced native dances since chill 
hood. The big three dance groups for t) 
fiesta are the Voladores, Huahuas and ti 
Negritos. Membership in these groups ) 
by invitation only. { 

Two weeks before the event last year} 
group of townsmen accompanied the flie} 
and dancers to the sierras to find a taj 
straight pine tree to be used for the flyi) 


e 


At the left one of the voladores nonchalantly touches one heel with his finger as he 
swings with his other ankle from the rope attached to the flying pole.. Below is the 


clown who blocks photographers’ cameras and behind him are the Negrito dancers. | 


THE BIRDS ARE IN FLIGHT 


‘5 a signal from their leader the dancers plunge headlong from their platform and 
egin their whirling descent. In this picture they are about eighty-five feet above 
ground. The Cathedral church tower is seen in the background. 


THE PYRAMID 


|| Despite the damage it has suffered from 
tropical rainstorms and jungle vegeta- 
‘tion the pyramid of El Tajin near 
Papantla is one of the most magnificent 


pre-conquest structures in Mexico. Many 
centuries ago idols may have occupied 
the pyramids’ many niches. 


orcerer along with them. They believe 
God tells the sorcerer in his dreams 
re to find the best tree because He wants 
dance to be beautiful. 


round the chosen tree the voladores 
ed and apologized to the tree’s spirit 
auise they were going to cut it down. 
the dancers threw aguardiente, a 
or made from fermented sugar cane, at 
ree so it would not feel any pain when 
felled it. Carefully the men cut off the 
ches so as not to scar the tree and then 
wrapped vines around the trunk form- 
a ladder for the fliers to climb. 


The day before the fiesta, townspeople 
a hole for the tree in front of the 
ch and dancers sprinkled the hole with 
ar cane liquor. This ancient custom used 
be followed by burial of a live chicken 
the hole beneath the flying post. The 
or and food offerings were meant to keep 
pole well fed, warm and happy so it 
dn’t claim the lives of any fliers. | 


Sut the chicken was missing last year 
sumably because of inflation in fowl 
s. Although the Totonacs make more 
sy than most Mexican Indians from 
profitable vanilla crops they refuse to 
id pesos foolishly. A public health 
al working in the Papantla area tells 
tory that the few Totonac men who 
it shoes buy them several sizes too large 
hey will get more shoe leather for the 
price. ; 
itting the 118 foot flying pole into the 
ted hole used to require the labor of 
Ty 500 men. ‘Last year a truck and 
ck were used for the first time but the 
driver didn’t understand all the tech- 
lities of operating the new equipment so 
. three hundred men helped lift the 
pright. : 

y in the morning of Corpus Christie 


‘otonac women in the Papantla vicinity 
if { 


¥ 
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donned their long, white, organdy dresses 
embroidered with white floral designs. Over 
their heads they placed delicate headdresses 
called gorras. Young girls wore bright 
colored flowers and ribbons in their hair. 
All women and most men were barefoot. 


Totonac women often invest as much as 
three thotisand pesos in their jewelry and 
costumes made of imported Swiss material. 
Such expensive clothes are paid for by 
Totonac vanilla crops and are considered to 
be necessities rather than luxuries. 

Men dressed for the fiesta in white, bell 
bottom trousers, white sailor style blouses, 
and green, purple or blue scarfs around their 
necks. In the ribbons around their som- 
breros they stuck little bouquets of fresh 
flowers. Both men and women wore spot- 
less clothes in accordance with their reputa- 
tion as one of the cleanest Indian tribes in 
Mexico. 

When all members of the family had 
finished dressing and eating breakfast, the 
trek to town by foot, burro and horseback 
began. Most of the Totonacs arrived in 
Papantla in time for the nine o'clock mass. 


After mass church bells 
fifteen minutes and the fiesta was on. 
and dancers appeared in red trousers 
broidered with flowers and trimmed at the 
bottom with multi-colored stripes, sequins 
or lace. Triangular red cloths fringed in 
green crossed diagonally over their shoulders. 
On their heads these dancers wore peaked 
caps decorated with dime-sized mirrors and 
topped by bright colored paper fans 
resembling bird crests. Ribbon streamers 
hung down the backs of their caps. 

A dancing musician began to play a 
haunting tune on his small, reed flute as he 
beat out the rhythm on a toy sized drum. In 
rhythmic shuffle-stomp the dancers circled 
the flying pole. 

Two clowns dressed in machine-made 
work clothes and masks with mustaches put 


clanged for 
Iliers 
em- 


A DANCER PERFORMS 


A proud member of the voladores dance 

group this musician beats his miniature 

drum and plays his tiny flute while he 
performs intricate dance steps. 


NEARING THE GROUND (wt™S 


In front of the Catholic church the Totonac voladores complete the spectacular cere- 
monial which they learned from pagan ancestors who perfected it centuries before the 
Spaniards arrived. One of the fliers is pleving a flute and a drum. 


on a simultaneous show. They drew howls 
of laughter from the Totonacs when they 
foiled picttire-taking tourists by standing 
directly in front of their camera lenses to 
blot out a view of the flying pole. One 
slightly tipsy clown tried to climb the flying 
pole but soon scurried down after losing 
both of his shoes. 


The crowd grew larger as the first flier 
ascended a vine ladder to the top of the pole. 
Three more fliers and the dancing musician 
followed him. When the voladores had 
seated themselves on a revolving, wooden 
quadrilateral close to the top of the pole, the 
dancing musician began his spectacular and 
dangerous performance. 


On a cylinder less than two feet wide at 
the top of the pole he stomped and swayed 


118 feet above the 
he bent backward until his head neal 
paralleled his feet on that tiny platfa 
up in the clouds where buzzards circled f 
throughout the forty minute dance. Fr 
the nearby church tower spectators saw 1 
daring Totonac leap nearly two feet ij 
the air and land on the cylinder a 
to the rhythm of his incessant flute : 
his drum. | 


As his throbbing drum subsided the fli 
tied four long ropes attached to the { 
around their waists. At a signal from tl 
leader they plunged head downward i 
the air. Gracefully they glided, swooped | 
nose-dived like tropical birds. One of tl 
plaved the flute and drum throughout | 
whirling descent. Three times a es 


ground. Several tin 


THE NEGRITO DANCE 
~Shufflng, stomping and whirling before 
the church door the Indians perform the 
Negrito dance which was copied from the 
slaves who came to Mexico with the 
Spaniards in the sixteenth century. 


‘three days the fliers performed _ this 
Strenuous ceremonial. 

| _ Nothing is known for certain about the 
feligious significance of this pagan rite 
Which today is linked with the Catholic 
slebration of Corpus Christi day. Some 
anthropologists believe the Totonacs origi- 


te in which the flying pole symbolized the 
ale reproduction organ. 


‘These picture records show tribal chiefs 
ting at the foot of the flying pole watch- 
img the festival and long-haired, blood- 
attered priests holding bags of copal 
cense. Near the codice paintings of the 
ng pole appear pictures of the arrow 
rifice in which the victim was lashed to 
scaffold and shot to death by Indian 
Warriors’ arrows. 


| Dr. Walter Krickeberg, a noted German 
anthropologist, has interpreted the codices 
to mean that the Flying Pole Game and the 
jarrow sacrifice were joined in one fertility 
ceremony honoring the earth gods. 

i. Another belief is that the Flying Pole 
Game was first performed to celebrate the 
eginning of a new fifty-two year cycle in 
he Aztec calendar. This belief arises from 
le fact that each flier circles the pole 
irteen times to make a total of fifty-two 
(revolutions which might symbolize the 
| sapeiat of the Aztec calendar. The 
iztec fliers may have been dramatizing the 
flight to earth of the four birds who were 
believed to guard the four cardinal points 
the world. 


|| Aztec priests feared the world would end 
jat the termination of every fifty-two year 
tycle. In preparation for the end the people 
broke all their pottery, put out all fires in 

eir homes and waited for signs that the 
arth would crumble. The night before the 
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TOTONAC GIRLS 


The Totonac girls make their costumes 
of white organdy imported from Switzer- 
land. The shawl worn over the shoulders 
is hand embroidered. The girl facing the 
camera wears handsome gold earrings. 


end of the cycle their priests ascended a hill 
near Tenochtitlan, the Aztec capital, where 
they tore out. the heart of a sacrificial 
victim and kindled a new fire in his chest. 
The lighting of the new fire indicated that 
the gods had granted the Aztecs life for 
fiftv-two more vears. When the people saw 
the new fire they were overjoyed. The next 
week they made new pottery and held many 
celebrations, including the Flying Pole Game. 


Aztec fliers, dressed as eagles or macaws, 
performed the Flying Pole Game near their 
great temple in Tenochtitlan—now Mexico 
City—for almost a century after the Spanish 
conquest of Mexico. 


Today the Totonacs combine paganism 
and Christianity in many other rites less 
spectacular than the Flying Pole Game. 


Every Totonac hut has a Catholic altar 
with a santo, or saint, on top but most of 
them also contain clay idols of the ancient 
pagan gods. When drought threatens the 
crops around Papantla, the Totonacs often 
throw an idol of their sun god out into a 
shadeless road to swelter in the heat. When 
the sun god feels the pain of the heat he 
will cause the sun to go away and the rain 
to come, the Totonacs say. Most Totonacs 
leave a five or ten centavo piece on a large 
stone idol at the magnificent pyramids of 
El Tajin near Papantla. 


These pyramids are one of the biggest 
archaeological mysteries in Mexico. Nobody 
knows who built this unique religious center 
which is different from all other pyramids 
in Mexico. The main Tajin pyramid is con- 
structed in seven stone tiers filled with 360 
niches. Some Spanish writers say the 
niches once contained small idols. 


Near the pyramids lie stone slabs beauti- 
fully sculptured with figures of men and 
gods. These carvings resemble old empire 
Mayan art. 

However, pottery found near the pyramids 
almost duplicates that found at the Teoti- 


huacan religious center near Mexico City. 

Until recently anthropologists believed 
that Totonacs built the Tajin pyramids. 
They based this belief largely on the fact 
that Totonacs have lived in the Tajin region 
since the Spanish conquest in the sixteenth 
century. But Senor José Garcia Payon, 
Vera Cruz state archeologist, has reported 
that ceramic ware found at Tajin bears 
almost no resemblance to Totonac pottery. 

The main reason why so little is known 
of the Tajin pyramids is that no thorough 
archeological excavations have been made 
there. Many thousands of pesos would be 
needed to clear the jungle growth from the 
archeological site and to excavate the ruins. 

Although the Totonacs who live in the 


THE HUAHUA HEADDRESS 


Members of the Huahua dance group 

wear colorful red costumes and the tal] 

headdresses made of tiny paper pom- 
poms and mirrors. 
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village of Tajin holla know nothing about 
the history of the pyramids or the idol there, 
they have the feeling that their destinies 
might be affected by the spirits of ancient 
gods who dwell in this religious center. 
They hope their coin offerings will induce 
the old gods to send them good luck. 


Totonacs fear angry gods who curse the 
impious with sickness or bad crops. If a 
man falls ill he prays to all gods, rubs a 
raw egg over his body and takes herb 
medicines, 

Witchcraft is another source of sickness 
and death among the Totonacs. For a fee 
any sorcerer will command the spirits 
through magic incantations to visit evil on 
his customer’s enemy. The sorcerer’s hench- 
men often aid the spirits by using poison or 
machetes on the sorcerers’ victim. 

Few Totonacs ever consult a physician. 
They regard a visit to the Papantla doctor 
as a highly risky procedure and a waste of 
money. 

Despite their thriftiness, the Totonacs 
are an exceedingly friendly and generous 
people. 

When we stopped at a Totonac home on 
our ride from the Tajin pyramids to 
Papantla, the women refused to let us pay 
for six cups of delicious atole, a corn: meal 
gruel. 

Our hostesses cooked in clay pots over 
wood fires. Across the room from the 
kitchen a little baby rocked in an oval cradle 


outstretched in imitation of a bird’s wings. 


suspended from the roof by long ropes. 
The baby’s grandmother spoke only Totonac, 
one of the most difficult Indian dialects for 
outsiders to learn. Less than half of the 
Totonacs around Papantla speak Spanish. 


When Totonacs come to Papantla on 
Sundays and festal occasions the women sit 
demurely on the low, tile wall surrounding 
the plaza where they watch the passersby 
during the day. Most of the men prefer 
drinking or watching a canary show. For 
fifty centavos the owner of a trained canary 
will make his pet pick the customer’s fortune 
from a box of printed predictions, chirp 
over a toy telephone and pluck a seed from 
his master’s mouth. 


After dark the Papantla band plays 
American and Mexican dance tunes as the 
Totonacs promenade. Women stroll clock- 
wise in an inner circle and men walk in the 
opposite direction in the outer circle. When 
a man spots a pretty girl he asks and usually 
receives permission to walk with her in the 
ladies circle. 


Totonac bachelors carry tiny bottles of 
vanilla perfume in their blouse pockets. 
When they want to propose to a girl they 
toss a few drops of perfume at her during 
the promenade. If the girl isn’t interested 
she simply ignores her suitor. But if she 
intends to accept the proposal she stamps 
her feet three times and pretends to be very 
angry. Then the suitor knows everything 
is all right. 


THE FLIGHT BEGINS 


The musician has finished his dance on the small platform on the top of the pole and is now seated as the fliers take off with arms a3 
Beneath them is the town of Papantla with its green hills in the background. | 


Soon afterwards the family of the wo 
be groom presents the girl’s family | 
pitts of turkeys, wine, skins and toba 
leaves. Then the marriage is proposed 
the boy’s parents. The girl’s family usua 
refuses the offer three times and acce 
the fourth time. If the girl is ugly” 
family may accept at once. The bo} y 
family must offer a purchase price for th 
girl based on her beauty, health and ind 
triousness. A beautiful girl brings as mu} 
as 1500 pesos but an ugly one can be boug| 
for 50 pesos. h 

When the marriage offer has bel 
accepted, the boy must give his father-in-la 
a true account of his virtues, vices ai} 
ability to support a wife. The boy shoy 
the girl’s father samples of the produce | 
has ‘raised on his farm. 


Shortly before the wedding the pro 
pective groom brings the girl’s parents a be 
full of money totaling the sum promised fi 
the bride and another box full of go 
wedding jewelry for his fiancée. The me 
important piece of this jewelry is. 'tl] 
marriage collar from which hangs a medd 
lion trimmed in filagree and shaped like } 
dove. On the back of the medallion is} 
Totonac inscription which means “Mj 
heart is sick for you.” After the Spanig 
conquest, tiny Catholic crosses were added 
to the bottom of the locket. The box 
wedding jewelry also contains dove shape) 
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BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 


(0 FACILITATE INTERNATIONAL 
La TRAVEL 


||A plan to eliminate visas in travel to and 
fom many foreign countries and_ to 
mplify the issuance of passports in the 
nited States has been advanced by Sen. 
lwen Brewster of Maine. Mr. Brewster 
ccd a bill to accomplish these ends 
lefore the Eightieth Congress closed its 
voks, and served notice the bill would 
jappear next January. 
Tts objective, the Senator explains, is to 
‘enable the United States to assume its 
ice as a leader in promoting international 
isiness and pleasure travel, as well as 
‘ternational trade.” 
| Provisions of the bill would: 1. Grant 
thority to the President to negotiate 
ilateral travel agreements with friendly 
oreign governments of “non quota coun- 
ries’ for mutual elimination of the visa 
| visits up to six months; 2. Permit the 
offices of the Immigration and Natural- 
ation Service to issue passports without 


nent in Washington. 
| The visa, Sen. Brewster believes, is 
rely a rubber stamp on the passport.’ 
e feels this latter document provides 
idequate identification, which would be 
upled with a simpler, though more rigid, 
border control. 
_ “TI feel we should not advise other coun- 
les what to do about relaxing travel 
strictions and do nothing ourselves,” the 
enator declares. ““We should take the lead 
| removing the visa requirement. If we 
ke the lead by means of bilateral agree- 
ents with non quota countries (prin- 
Dally those in the Western Hemisphere), 
ere can be little doubt that other coun- 
es, which followed us in requiring visas, 
ould again abolish their requirements.” 
he Sentor says his plan for decentraliz- 
passport issuance would reduce, time 
volved from two weeks to twenty-hour 
urs. He believes the procedure is too 
ow and that: “Our citizens are deserving 
service by their Government within 
yenty-four hours after they apply for a 
ssport.” 
Full development of foreign travel, Mr. 
rewster predicts, can create fifteen to 
venteen billion dollars in exchange in 
en years. “Nearly as many dollars may be 
expected to be spent by our tourists abroad 
iring this ten-year period than will be 
vided under the Marshall Plan,” the 
senator says. “And these very dollars may 
used by these countries to maintain our 
yn export trade.” 


" BRITAIN’S FIRST NATIONAL 

iar PARK. 

The first National Park to be set up in 
England will be located in the very heart 
f the country, its ‘Peak District” of 
Derbyshire, centering around the famous 


tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


‘eferring applications to the State Depart- - 
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spa resort of Buxton. The date for estab- 
lishing the Park is not yet definite, but 
plans are being made to acquire the land 
and dedicate it within a few years. 

This National Park will include Eng- 
land’s most mountainous terrain, complete 
with moors, streams, dales, and unspoiled 
wilderness. There will be room for all 
kinds of sports and outdoor activities. 
Headquarters will be in the city of Bux- 
ton, famed for its mineral springs, fashion- 
able hotels, miles of gardens, and _ its 
pavilion for concerts and social events. 

Most interesting to Americans, however, 
will be the historical atmosphere here. 
Robin Hood’s merry men made good use 
of its caves, cliffs, and forests when hiding 
out from the Sheriff. Mary Queen of 
Scots was kept a prisoner in several of the 
mansions and castles in this region. 
Dorothy Vernon who lived in Haddon Hall 
has been immortalized in fiction. Izaak 
Walton angled in the streams. Bonnie 
Prince Charlie advanced this far from 
Scotland in his attempt to win the British 
throne. Samuel Johnson often visited here. 
The scenery of the moors is well described 
by Charlote Bronte in “Jane Fyre.” And 
Florence Nightingale, the “Lady with the 
Lamp,” retired to live in this beautiful vale 
of Derbyshire until her death in old age 
in 1910. 

Located in the very heart of England, 
this scenic wonderland of old England is 
only three and a half hours by fast train 
north of London. 


THE NATIONAL AIR RACES 


National Air Races, the country’s most 
thrilling sports event, returns to Cleveland, 
Ohio, over the Labor Day weekend. 
September 4, 5 and 6, for the eleventh 
showing in that city since 1929. 


Recognized as ‘“‘America’s Classic of the 
Air,” the 1948 event brings together nearly 
one hundred of the nation’s fastest racing 
planes, manned by the tops in men and 
women racing pilots who will battle 
through fourteen racing events during the 
three days for over $100,000 in prize 
money. 

The famous Bendix Trophy Race, Long 
Beach to Cleveland, opens the competitive 


the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


program on Saturday. This $25,000 long 
distance grind is open to both men and 
women pilots and to aircraft and pilots 
other than those from the. United States. 

The second feature event on opening 
day is the Tinnerman International Trophy 
Race. For the first time since 1936, pilots 
and aircraft other than those from the 
United States will be eligible to compete 
in a closed-course racing event. The first 
five places in the ten plane field are 
reserved for such entries. It is expected 
that several of them will be on hand ta 
fight for a share in the $7,500 prize money. 


The Allison Trophy Race brings an 
unusual and highly interesting event to 
the Sunday program. The entire com- 
peting field will be restricted to the U.S. 
Air Force terrifically fast jet planes 
manned by picked service pilots. The 
Allison route is Indianapolis to Cleveland 
Municipal Airport. Because of the engi- 
neering advances in jet airplane design in 
the past year, it is expected that the 1947 
Allison time of 494 miles per hour will 
be exceeded by a wide margin. 

The spectacular Thompson Trophy Race 
closes out the competitive schedule as the 
final event on Labor Day. The Thompson 
is definitely the big race, the winner being. 
recognized as the closed course champion 
of the world. This three hundred pylon 
grind brings together the ten fastest racing 
airplanes in the country. The Thompson 
speeds are terrific. The one hour battle. for 
$40,000 in prize money, is bitter over 
the entire twenty-lap route. 

As the service branches consider Na- 
tional Air Races their annual “‘big show,” 
their full participation is assured. With 
their expanded building program gaining 
momentum, the U.S. Air Force is ex- 
pected to go all out for their greatest 
exhibition in their long and close associa- 
tion with National Air Races. 

Highlighted by the Blue Angels, their 
spectacular four-man acrobatic team, the 
Navy will bring in all their sensational 
new jet aircraft and their usual surprises. 
ably assisted by the Marine fliers in 
another one of their noteworthy exhibitions. 

Rounding out the service exhibitions 
will be the appearance of the 155th Fighter 
Squadron of the Tennessee Air National 
Guard each of the three davs. Sponsored 
this year by the American Steel and Wire 
Company, a division of the U.S. Steel 
Corp., the 155th is said to be the “hottest” 
squadron in the Air National Guard. 
Their squadron loops, combat maneuvers 
and individual acrobatics have won them 
country-wide fame. 

Against this background of racing and 
service participation, an enlarged program 
of stunting and acrobatic acts will fill in 
what promises to be the most. thrilling 
presentation in the twenty-two vear history 
of National Air Races. 
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THE NORTH ATLANTIC—AIRLINE MILLPOND 
(Continued from page 8) 


in flight control while meteorologists 
analyze and chart weather reports 
that pour in at frequent intervals 
from all parts of the.world. Ameri- 
can’s own meteorological network 
supplies observations to supplement 
the reports provided by the govern- 
ment from some six hundred stations 
in the United States and from the 
Azores, North Africa, Greenland, 
Iceland and weather ships spaced 
across the. Atlantic. These weather 
reports come in constantly by tele- 
type machine and each _ station 
periodically takes new observations 
to keep the airlines posted on changes 
in the weather as fast as they occur. 

Indeed, the meteorologists antici- 
pate most of the changes, for they 
draw graphic pictures of the weather 
that show the progression of fronts, 
storms and pressure areas. It is to 
this and other weather data the cap- 
tain and dispatcher refer when mak- 
ing out their flight plan. The captain 
scans the charts and graphs picturing 
the wind pattern, its direction and 
speed at various altitudes, the temp- 
eratures and type and amount of 
cloud formations. Taking all this 
information into consideration he 
selects the route and altitude at which 
the plane will fly to give passengers 
the smoothest trip and the best assur- 
ance they will arrive on schedule. 

Meanwhile the airline’s house- 
keepers are preparing the airplane for 
living room, dining room and 
kitchen comfort. AA’s housekeeper 
is the commissary and cabin service 
department, a many-faceted entity 
charged with putting the “ease” into 
“pleasure.” 

First job of cabin service is to 
vacuum, scrub, sterilize and polish 
until the interior of the airplane is 
aseptic as a surgeon’s bandage and 
attractive as a chef’s salad. Then the 
food men move in with a choice 
assortment of comestibles, steaks or 
breast of turkey, vegetables, desserts 
—sixty-six items of foods and re- 
freshments. All are stored in the 
tiny galley where space is so efficiently 
apportioned that more than forty 
passengers can be served quickly 
without confusion. 

The housekeeper finds other ways 
in which to keep passengers happy. 
A card table and cards for bridge 
and pinochle are stored in the cabin 
with score pads, backgammon, dice, 
poker chips, and checke1 sets with a 
non-skid surface. Babies get special 
treatment with two sizes of dispos- 
able diapers, safety pins, bottles, oil, 
powder, bib, harness and equipment 
ior transforming a seat into a crib. 
Toilet articles, razor, sewing kit, and 
stationery supplies go along, too. 

While commissary and cabin serv- 
ice personnel are storing everything 
in the plane that passengers will need 
from ice to antimacassars, others are 
filling the fuel tanks. Enough gaso- 
line is carried to take the plane to its 
first destination as well as to an alter- 
nate airport in case the original stop 
is cancelled for any reason, 
extra amount sufficient for two hours 
more of cruising. 

The crew boards the aircraft some 
time in advance of the passengers to 
‘make a final routine inspection that 
satisfies them of the plane’s readiness 
to take off. There are nine crew 
members: four pilots, flight engineer, 
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and an. 


radio operator, navigator, purser and 
stewardess. The captain, like a 
steamship’s° master, is in complete 
command of the crew and passen- 
gers. Although other pilots will spell 
him at the controls on portions of 
the flight, he will make all the im- 
portant decisions, even those pertain- 
ing to passenger comfort and con- 
venience. 

On the London Mercury, Ameri- 
can’s crack one-stop daily flight to 
England, Gander, Newfoundland, 
about four hours from LaGuardia 
Field, is the stopover point. The 
passengers settle into their comfort- 
able reclining seats at the inter- 
national terminal in the early even- 
ing. Shortly after takeoff they enjoy 
a cocktail or two to whet their appe- 
tites and while they wing out over 
the ocean between Boston and New- 
foundland they enjoy deluxe hot 
meals put aboard before their depar- 
ture and kept warm in the galley. 
Cocktails and highballs, incidentally, 
are standard on all transatlantic 
planes, although the airlines frown 
upon drinking in flight within the 
United States. 

The stop at Gander is forty-five 
minutes, long enough to give passen- 
gers an opportunity to stretch or 
enjoy a snack, and for mechanics to 
inspect the plane again and refuel 
it. The captain and navigator use the 
time to get the latest weather infor- 
mation. 

It’s not yet midnight, New York 
time, when the Flagship roars off on 
the over-ocean lap of the trip. Some 
of the passengers play cards for 
awhile after leaving Gander, and 
others take advantage of the plane’s 
library of current mgazines. But most 
tilt their chairs back to the maximum 
angle and fall asleep. For them the 
flight is nearly over. 

The Constellation Flagship crosses 
the Atlantic at great altitudes. Up 
in the rarefied air above most of the 
clouds it can make incredible speeds. 
But inside the cabin the altitude is 
lower—kept that way by a pressuri- 
zation system that assures passengers 
and crew of a comfortable supply of 
fresh air without the use of masks. 
The pressurized cabin is easier on 
sensitive ears, too; there’s less varia- 
tion in pressure during ascents and 
descents. American uses two types 
of planes: the Constellations, which 
seat forty-three passengers, and the 
Skymasters, seating up to thirty- 
seven. They are similar in seating 
arrangements and _ facilities for 
passengers. 

On the London Mercury’ much of 
the actual ocean crossing is made at 
night. On other flights, some stop- 
ping at Iceland, passengers can spot 
ice floes and icebergs off the New- 
foundland coast and south of Green- 
land at some times of the year. But 
mostly there is just the ocean below, 
looking from high altitudes like 
serried slate, occasionally enlivened 
by the sight of a ship. 

That great expanse of water has 
meaning for the passenger. 
occasional bumpiness noticed in fly- 
ing over land is caused by air cur- 
rents moving up and down. Air 
heated by the land, by buildings and 
streets and wheat fields, rises. And 
it rises at differing rates and in 
differing volumes depending upon the 


The. 


kind and expanse of surface below 
it, thus causing some uneven vertical 
motion in planes. But the ocean is 
at aconstant sea-level altitude and 
it %s “the same substance over its 
entire surface. Thus, if any heated 
air is rising at all, it rises in a con- 
stant volume and at a constant rate, 
changing only slightly mile after 
mile. That makes flying above the 
ocean generally more comfortable 
than flying over the land during 
warm weather. 

But one of the phenomena of 
transatlantic air travel is the rapidly 
d:minishing disparity between the 
demand for seats in the summer and 
in the winter. When the only possible 
way to go to Europe was by boat the 
big “season” for travel was during 
the warm weather months of May to 
September. Relatively few persons 
relished the thought of wallowing on 
a boat through stormy winter weather. 

However, airline experience has 
shown that flying across the ocean is 
just as smooth in winter as in sum- 
mer. Flying well above unpleasant 
weather and bothered less in winter 
by rising air currents, the trans- 
atlantic airlines have achieved: almost 
perfect winter operating 
Passengers and potential passengers 
who might previously have postponed 
their journeys until summer are 
learning that air transportation has 
taken the sting out of the North 
Atlantic’s winter. 

Dawn comes quickly when you're 
humming eastward at three hundred 
miles an hour. The passengers on 
the London Mercury who fell asleep 
out of Gander awake one by one as 
the sky brightens. They strain to 
icek forward through the windows 
in a tacit effort to be the first to sight 
landfall. Purser and stewardess are 
busy at the stove cooking eggs sunny 
side up, pouring fruit juice and pre- 
paring the coffee. 

Whoever dubbed Ireland the 
Emerald Isle must have seen it from 
the air. Its brilliant fields are green 
the year around. As the plane 
approaches, all eyes are on the land, 


HELLFIRE CORNER 1948 
(Continued from page 28) 


I took a closer look at these houses 
and when I came to one specially 
grouped section, I was surprised to 
see the street names: Carolina Walk, 
Colorado Close, Delaware Dell, 
Nevada Lane, Kentucky Walk, and 
others. ‘This is Dover’s American 
Colony—144 bungalows of American 
design and production; and as the 
Mayor of Dover has written else- 
where: “in naming the roads after 
American States we pay a small 
tribute to a. great country.” 


So any visitor to Dover today will 
find among the usual attractions of 
gardens and sea bathing, the color- 
ful, softened history of centuries 
past, gentle reminders of pageantry, 
pomp and circumstance and “battles 
long ago.” But down at the sea- 
front, he will find, too, the history of 
our own time, writ large in rubble 
and ruin. He can still stand at Hell- 
fire Corner and see it as it was when 
the last shell exploded and the last 
of 3,059 All-Clears sounded. He can 
then imagine what that spot was like 
when its graphic title was being 
earned and perhaps, as a result, sur- 


‘fhe hairdo and paint new lips. 


a new philosophy among peoples | 


records— 
‘that it is commonplace for people} 


so green it appears to stain rhe oc 
that washes on it. ‘ 

The rest of the flight is a pie 
script. There’s time to freshen up|@ 
shave, to knot a new tie; to rej} 


London, overnight from New Y¢ 
Nearly all of Europe is access) 


from America in less than twete 


four hours. Here are some typi 
American Overseas Airlines tii] 
from New York: Glasgow, fou 
hours and a half; Oslo, twerity-} 
hours, fifty minutes? Paris, sev) 
teen hours and a quarter ; Franké| 
seventeen hours and a _ quart) 
Berlin, twenty-two hours and th) 
quarters; Amsterdam, fifteen ho} 
and a half; Copenhagen, twenty- 


hours; Stockholm, twenty - th) 
hours ; Shannon, twelve hours, twe} 
minutes: 


Transoceanic air travel has stir}s 


governments. International travel} 
self is in the process of simplificat{r 
to make it conform to the speed 4 
ease of flying. The United States 
more than fifty other nations are cj) 
sidering means of minimizing je 
need for visas, passports, health ce) 

ficates and other requirements. N 


make quickie business trips and va 
tions across the oceans governme| 
are gearing themselves to a sim} 
speed in expediting air travel. | 

The truth is that the air age ex'| 
here and now. Flight is fast and ely 
and airplanes have made millpoj 
of the oceans. Service and safety | f 
the key words, and time is the cq 
modity. Ralph S. Damon, presidjit 
of American Airlines and a vi} 
president of American Overseas Al 
lines, got the horselaugh a dof 
years ago when he predicted pub 
that weekends in Europe would sci 
day be common. He might well hit 
the last laugh now, if he weré 
working so sincerely to make thik 
weekends pleasant. For half | 
people who cross the Atlantic crf 
it in airplanes. Weekends in Ean 
are old stuff now. i 


vey the older history round him | 
a more penetrating gaze. 


In spite of everything, there'} 
something philosophical and untp 
turbed about Dover; it has seen 
much; our visitor can climb to f 
top of the Castle and look round|t 
its twenty-seven towers each of wh\y 
stands for a chapter in history; fri , 
his perch he can see the Pharos, } 
oldest building in Britain, still int 
after nineteen hundred years of wi}! 
and weather and beside it the lif 
Church of St. Mary-in-the-C 
built in the fourth century and 
in use for Divine Service. 


And in reflective mood, he ¢ 
walk the timeless cliffs and look : 
the waters of the English Channe} 
that narrow strip of destiny—and 
the steamers and the tugs fussif 
about their duties and, in looki 
down on the snugness of its fame 
harbor, he may quote King Le 
again, on their behalf and his: | 


“Drive towards Dover, fr 
where thou shalt meet b 
welcome and protection.” 


Only one 
airline offers 
the comfort and 
beauty of DC-é6s 
in daily service 
to Europe 
All this luxury-no extra fare. Enjoy SAS’ delicious cuisine with smérgasbord 


...smart, gay interiors .. . spacious lounges... wider aisles and windows 
.. comfortable air-conditioning . .. pressurized cabin. 


Even if you've delayed your vacation plans, 
a European jaunt is still yours overnight in 
the world’s newest, most spacious air- 
liners. SAS is the first and only airline offer- 
ing daily DC-6 flights to Great Britain and 
Scandinavia—a new high in luxury, at no 
extra fare! Only 14 hours to Glasgow, 17 to 


Copenhagen or Oslo, 19% to Stockholm, 


222 to Helsinki. It’s truly the Wonder Way 


fo Europe, so see your travel agent now. 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 


passengers « mail ¢ cargo 


RCA Building, West,sRockefeller Center, New York 20, Circle 6-4000 « 105 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 3, RANdolph 6984 « 1110 Rand Tower, Minne- 
apolis 2, Lincoln 4735 and NEstor 6911 « 108 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14, TUcker 3739 © 5527 White Henry Stuart Building, Seattle 1, SEneca 6250 
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HIGHEST 


where 


Notch. 


rf. Right: Bryce 
eys. Below: in 
“a Alcalo 


Top: town su 
Canyon chime 
Diego Mission 


Scenes of natural beauty from 
all America, etched in Koda- 
chrome by the skillful lense of 
Lt Comdr. Clifford Lishman’s 
camera, offer years of enjoy- 
ment by your family and 
friends. Each set like o glorious 
vacation to America's beauty 
F. San Diego panor spots. Start your library NOW. 

amas and parks Send check or M. O. No 
COD please. Add 2% % sales tax in California 
List of 150 slides sent FREE on request 


ORDER HERE ¢ Sent POSTPAID. 


Please send me, postpald - sets checked 


LIST OF SETS 
(PARTIAL) 
A. Hawaiian Flowers 
B. The Hula Dance 
€. Bryce Canyon 
D. Zion Canyon 
E. San Diego water- 
front ond beaches 


SET A. B. c 
D. E F = 
PRICE $5.85, each set of 12 slides 19 


Name 
Address 
City 


Mail to Lt. Comdr. CLIFFORD J. LISHMAN, 
U. S.N. (Ret.), P. O. Box 132, La Jolla, California 


Zone State oer 
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IN THE WHITE 
MOUNTAINS OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


YES! SPEND SEPTEMBER 


The Cucistn) Hole Club 


with a real atmosphere of tradition 
discriminating people 
summer to the Crawford House at Crawford 


GOLF — TENNIS — SWIMMING 
RIDING — BOATING —HIKING 
DANCING — 


THE BEST OF FOOD — NO 
HAY FEVER. 


For Further Information Please Write 


RICHARD EDGERTON 
Managing Director 
CRAWFORD HOUSE, 
CRAWFORD NOTCH, N.H. 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH- NEW HAMPSHIRE 


return each 


MOVING PICTURES 
PICNICS 


SEASON 
June 28-October 1 


New York Office 


630 FIFTH AVENUE 
Circle 5-6207 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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THE INN SIGNS OF OLD ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 11) 


The oak, chestnut, sycamore, fir, 
birch, and the ash occur in places 
where inns are situated in the shadow 
of such trees. Then we have the 
Thorn Tree peculiar to Derbyshire, 
and the Cotton Tree in the neighbor- 
hood of cotton factories, as at Man- 
chester. The Holly Bush is a com- 
mon public-house sign to the present 
day, and at both Leeds and Liverpool 
there are taverns which have adopted 
the sign of the cabbage. The Wheat- 
sheaf is an extremely common sign, 
while the oatsheaf is very rare. 

Of Biblical and religious signs 
Adam and Eve would appear to be 
the most popular. It is an old sign 
which has survived to this day. The 
sign of the Angel is also very gen- 
eral throughout the country. It is in 
honor of St. Michael, the reputed 
guardian of the Church, whose feast 
day is Michaelmas, September 29, the 
quarter of settling day for rent. It 
was anciently the custom for land- 
lords to treat their tenants with a 
goose on that day, but this, like many 
another ancient custom has fallen 
into disuse. Only a very few signs of 
the Cross now remain. 


Of saints and martyrs the -most 
popular sign is that of St.George 
and the Dragon. In London’ many 
public-houses favor this sign. St. 
Julian, the patron of travelers, was 
a very common inn sign, and is still 
seen today. Simon the Tanner of 
Joppa is the sign of an old established 
house in Bermondsey, London. It 


» seems to have been. adopted because 
‘S itiwas used by. tatiners who worked 


th thé? neighborhood. St. Luke still 
figures asthe sign of two or three 
public houses in London. Being the 
patron of painters, it certainly was 
the least, the sign-painters could do 


to honor his portrait with an occa-| 
sional appearance on the signboard. 


All kinds of tools figure on public- 
house signs. In the manufacturing 
districts of England we have the jf’ 
Forge, the Anvil, Anvil and Hammer, 
There is one inn still known as the} 
Bag of Nails. Miners’ Arms, Farmers’ 
Arms, Graziers’ Arms, the Cutlers’ | 
Arms bespeak the class of customer 
to which the taverns appeal. Nor 
have articles of food and household 
utensils been overlooked. The Boar’s jf 
Head, Ham and Firkin, and the 
Crab and Lobster are still retained. |) 
Cheshire Cheese is fairly common. | 


A sign somewhat abusive of the jf 
softer sex is the Load of Mischief, } 
seen on an inn at Blewbury, Walling- | 
ford. It depicts a man carrying al\y 
woman, a magpie, and a monkey, the | 
woman having a glass of gin in her jy 
hand. Then there are the signs of | 
several figures, the Five Alls being 
a typical example. It has five human jj} 
figures, with a motto to each: a 


1. A king in his regalia—I rule all. 
2. A bishop in his pontificais aay 
pray for all. 
“3. A lawyer in his gown—I plead | 
for all. im | 
4. A soldier in his regimentals— | 
I fight for all. mn | 
5. A figure of John Bull—I pay! 
for all. 


There are several variations of this |} 
old popular sign; at times and places} 
it was only the Four Alls. Some-} 
times, instead of a figure of John 
Bull, a farmer or laboring man was} 
seen, or a devil was substituted, who} 
proclaimed, “I have all.” Truly there? 
would appear to be no end to the 
romance of the subject of tavern: 


a | 


OSLO — NORWAY’S VIGOROUS CAPITAL 


passenger. We carried everything but 
the kitchen stove, and finally my wife 
spotted one of those too, a very 
bright shiny new one behind some 
milk churns and several cases of 
margarine. . 

One of our fellow passengers was 
a horse. Quite a seafaring horse it 
seems, judging by the blasé way he 
regarded each fresh occurrence, in- 
cluding the passage of a huge whal- 
ing ship across our bows. 

The ship was one of those confus- 
ing double-ended affairs, steered 
alternately from two identical bridges, 
one fore and one aft, or vice versa, 
whichever way you look at it. When 
she reversed direction it was a matter 
of some mystery to us as to how the 
steersman got so quickly from one 
end to the other. However, by care- 
ful observation we discovered it was 
done like the pantomime demon’s 
lightning reappearances. As _ one 
popped down, another, identically 
dressed, popped up in the other 
bridge. The cost of the whole day’s 
outing was entirely ridiculous. Three- 
and-sixpence per head return. 

. My wife thinks that Oslo girls, 
although so many of them are abso- 
lutely lovely, are not as well dressed 
as their English counterparts. On the 
other hand, the other feminine mem- 
ber of our party, an American, 
thinks that they are better dressed. 
So there you have it. I won’t pro- 


(Continued from page 18) 


fess an opinion on so controversial a 
subject, but I do love their silky 
blonde manes of every possible shade 
from silvery moonlight via daffodil 
to strawberry. 

Another piece of news of tremen- 
dous feminine interest is that eyelash 
curlers and cleansing tissue, both so 
rare at home, are in abundant and 
unrestricted supply. Plenty of quite 
good quality cosmetics can be bought 
anywhere. Perfume is available, of 
local brew, attractively bottled. Tour- 
ists may buy all these, but are not 
allowed to buy clothes, stockings or 
sweets which are all on coupons and 
points as in England. 

It is very pleasant to be an English- 
man in Oslo. Our stock is ace-high 
and if there is the slightest difficulty 
about anything, the good citizens lean 
over backwards in their anxiety to 
be helpful. 

The day we arrived we struck 
another instance of the enterprising 
Oslo Town Council’s genius for mak- 
ing itself useful and showing a profit 
at the same time. Oslo, owing to the 
University “Matriculations, was 
crammed to bursting point. We were 
directed to a small booth where one 
woman sat keeping a central registry 
of all accommodation. In the twink- 
ling of an eye we were fixed up and 
our booking confirmed by telephone. 
For this service we were charged one 
shilling, which we paid with gratitude 


in our hearts. Judging by the amount) 
of people looking for rooms, she’ 
must have been taking three or four |) 
points an hour, and never were 


.shillings being paid more thankfully. | M 


It was just one more example of the| 
initiative with which this astonishing | I 
municipality, in this case in conjunc- ' 
tion with the Oslo Travel Associa- | 
tion, tackles everything. They are} 
also responsible for, among other | 
things, housing, education, water | 
supply, trams, libraries, poor relied) 
hospitals, and heaven knows what} 
else. > 4 

At the end of every financial year 
they show a profit. They even haye | 
their own training ship for boys who. 
want to go to sea. One cannot help | 
feeling that our town councils at/ 
home would have much to learn from | 
their splendid work over the last | 
forty years, and that these lessons in | 
local government might in time, 
render redundant the vast staffs for | 
central administration now being | 
built up in Whitehall by the various | 
ever-growing ministries. 

I have just been told that the 
reason why the ladies of Oslo are 
wearing so much red is that, during 
the Occupation the Germans for some | 
weird reason, considered the wearing | 
of red as a personal insult. So, | 


quite naturally, until quite recently | 
most of the cloth available was of 
the gayest shade of red. ; 


\Point Loma, down to the military 
‘zone, are encrusted with houses large 
lor small, a view of harbor or ocean 
linsured by a steep rise from the 
waterline to the central spine of the 
‘Point. The houses spread along 
‘Mission Bay and Pacific Beach at 
‘sea level, then they climb, still within 
lthe city limits, to the exquisite prom- 
ontory of La Jolla. The La Jollans 
‘live in heaven without the formality 
lof dying. 

Of San Diego’s twelve guarded 
beaches, La Jolla Cove is the most 
lbeautiful and the safest. There are 
also Imperial Beach near the Mexi- 
lcan border, Silver Strand and Coron- 
lado, Point Loma, Ocean Beach, 
‘Mission Beach, Pacific Beach, La 
\Jolla—and yet this aquatic city must 
lhave more waterfront, just for 
\pleasure. And so the huge project is 


| 


‘under way to transform the inner 
\stretches of Mission Bay into one 
huge playground, making a new chan- 
|nel for the San Diego River, drain- 
jing its marshes, dredging out yacht 
basins, making fishing piers, golf 
lcourses, picnic grounds, and miles of 
\compietely safe beaches. 

| But San Diegans will always love 
\their harbor best. They know they 
‘can step from the fishing boat pier 
lat the foot of Broadway and in forty 
‘minutes retrace its four centuries of 
|history and regain those milleniums 
when there was no history, only the 
‘sun shining gently on gentle waters. 
| A Bottom Scratcher, known simply 
jas Abalon’, is coming along to dive 
for our suppers. As the motorboat 
starts out he shivers a little and 
\draws on dry clothes over his wet 
|trunks, for he has already been div- 
ling for hours, repairing a rudder in 
Coronado. 

Facing back toward the city, you 
‘catch the fine escarpment of the 
Presido, brooding over what is left of 
he Old Town, and you think of Rich- 
rd Henry Dana, scraping hides and 
learning to admire the Californios. 
‘You think of Richard Cleveland, too, 
‘who was about Dana’s age when he 
jsailed into this harbor in the Leila 


|Byrd to pick up sea otter pelts. Otter-: 


|skins were long before cowhides in 
|San Diego—just after the Revolution. 
| But dates are all melted together, 
for as you pass Joe Brennan’s last 
dredging-and-filling job which is 
deepening the yacht basin and spew- 
ling the bottom ooze atop a long pro- 
‘tective mole, you think of a third 
|young man ealled Slim who left San 
Diego in a plane one summer day 
and arrived in Paris. And_ that 
thought blends in with the North 
Island mysteries of sonar and radar 
and jet propulsion, and the giant sea- 
jane landing just abeam, and the 
Basics you pass now, its planes 


AUP a 
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SAN DIEGO’S HARBOR OF THE SUN 
(Continued from page 21) 


huddled close as chickens on the fat- 
top. 

A submarine is surfacing near a 
sub repair ship, and our motorboat 
swerves to get close to one of the 
most wonderful of the Navy ships, a 
floating drydock into whose mighty 
entrails a wounded ship can creep 
and be healed, anywhere at sea. 

Now you go through the one nar- 
row entrance to the harbor, between 
North Island and Ballast Point, both 
bastions so sternly in Navy hands. 
You give only a flitting thought to 
Cabrillo and Viszcaino and_ the 
buccaneers, though their story is as 
deeply carved in Loma’s rock as the 
Navy’s fuel tunnels. 

For below Ballast Point you are 
nearing Baja California, where the 
patient padres and the impatient 
gold-seekers perished one after one 
in deserts still without pity. And the 
Coronados are coming up, three at 
this tide, the fourth submerged. 

Below Loma’s tip the boat motor 
idles and history goes overboard. 
You're in the ancient briny world, 
atop a forest higher than the red- 
woods, the weaving brown groves of 
kelp that cover the buried canyons 
and mesas of the deep. 

Abalon’ strips to his double swim- 
ming trunks, puts on his weird black 
flippers and his glass _half-helmet. 
Over he goes, peering down into the 
kelp forest and the rocky submarine 
landscape. Suddenly he goes into a 
head dive, his finny feet straight up. 
You wait for a long time for him to 
surface, then he dives again, and yet 
again. 

The pelicans are interested. They 
follow this deeper diver, watching 
with envious, beady eye his plunge 
into the weaving forests. Then there 
is a roll of sunny brown as a seal, 
curious like all his breed, turns over 
and over as he comes to investigate 
the boat and its strange, black- 
flippered fish. 

Abalon’ comes back at last, unload- 
ing the great abalone shells from the 
pocket formed between inner and 
outer swimming trunks. The opales- 
cent shells are mother-of-pearl and 
turquoise and lavender, and _ they 
come gift-wrapped from the sea, 
decked with a delicate spray of sea- 
weed of the same ancient purple as 
the shell, like the murex which made 
the ruddy dyes of Tyre. 

Here below the Point with the 
pelicans and the seals you can feel 
the life that is in the harbor. It is 
Max Miller’s “Harbor of the Sun,” it 
is home for the Navy and the tuna 
fishers and the people whose windows 
are golden now with the sunset. For- 
ever various, forever changing, it yet 
alters no more than its tides and its 


sun. 


~~ 


His Ear Never Leaves 


the Ground 


9 
It takes a good man to “keep his ear to the ground” when 
a to) 


i i i _. twenty thousand feet 
ce ae oe eas MSL ike just that. He 
‘i i “coodh e” to the airport of departure, only a 
ae ae the station of arrival. The skill an 
aioe = uired for constant plane-ground contact We 
Se iene the high operational standards maintaine 
c 


by KLM, the World’s Oldest Airline. 


1. TRANSATLANTIC 

2. EUROPE 

3. MIDDLE AND FAR EAST 
4. WEST INDIES 

5. SOUTH AMERICA 

6. SOUTH AFRICA 

7. EAST INDIES 


at Sit pice? 


TOE” 


The 62,000 mile routes of KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, speed passengers 
and freight between the great cities of five continents. 


FROM NEW YORK — Flights to all Europe, South Africa, the Middle and Far East. 
FROM MIAMI — Daily Flights to Jamaica, Netherlands West Indies, Venezuela. 


K-L:M <=; 
@ od =F 
Se iva! Z 


ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


See your local travel agent or KLM Royal Dutch Airlines — New York: 572 Fifth Ave., LUxe: 
2-4000; Miami: 308 N. E. 1st St., 3-8455; Chicago: 37 So. Wabash Ave., FiNancial 3552; Los An: 
Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, Gladstone 8669; Montreal: Rm. 100, Central Station, Marquette 
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. py OF BEAUTY 
Ulster is a magnet to the 


“city weaty -= 
to those who are tired of the flurry of 
business life, Ulster offers an enjoyable 
holiday. Have a holiday amid Ulster’s 


inspiring landscapes. 


Send for free copy of the illus- 
trated Guide to The Ulster Tourist 


Development Association (Dept. 
E49), 6 Royal Avenue, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. 
yw 
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CHAPLEAU LODGE 
Chapleau, Ont. 


A modern lodge bordering on the world’s 
largest game refuge. Virgin hunting and 
fishing. Airplane service. Write, wire or phone 
Main 1142 for folder and reservations. 


Chapleavu Lodge, 
536 Erie St., Toledo 2, Ohio 


WEEK-END BOOK 
OF TRAVEL 


EDITED BY COBURN GILMAN 


A selection of the most dramatic 
and entertaining contributions to 
Travel over. a period of twenty 
years. Among the many contributors 
are A. J. Villiers, D. H. Lawrence, 
Julian Huxley, Norman Douglas, 
Harrison Forman, Hassoldt Davis, 
Carleton Beals, Willard Price and 
Earl R. Raswan. Illustrated $3.50. 


ROBERT McBRIDE & CO. 
200 E. 37th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


ae “SERN 


Executive OFFICES stop at N.M.C. 7 
8009 Carnegie Ave- SLEVELEND Approved Motor Courts 


THE CRESTMONT INN 


FOR A REAL MOUNTAIN VACATION 


2200 foot altitude @ Water sports © 
Tennis ® Golf @ Lawn games © 
Hiking © Game room ®@ Concerts @ 
Dancing @ Playground with kinder- 
gartner @® View of 12 counties. 


WRITE FOR RESERVATIONS 


Rate includes many activities. Guests 
return year after year. Early reser- 
vations suggested. Write for folder. 


The CRESTMONT Inn, Eagles Mere, Pa. 


W. T. Dickerson, Pres. 


High in the scenic Alleghenies . 
Crestmont Inn has everything for 
the perfect family vacation. Languid 
sun-drenched days, cool mosquito- 
less nights ... inviting mountain 
trails ... superb cuisine, gracious 
hospitality ... unexcelled facilities 
for every sport and relaxation Easy 
to reach. 


HOLLAND RISES AGAIN 


(Continued from page 17) 


reduced to rubble. In 1943 erratic 
bombing by American planes striking 
at German military . installations 
levelled another large section of the 
city. 

Before the Germans withdrew 
from Rotterdam they systematically 
demolished the vast harbor installa- 
tions, sank numerous ships across the 
channel, and mined both the harbor 
and the ruined docks, wharves and 
warehouses. Altogether Rotterdam 
sustained one-third of all the war 
damage in the country. It was there- 
fore one of the first cities to receive 
government funds for reconstruction. 
Priority was given to the reopening 
of the port, and in this task immense 
progress has been achieved. Although 
many buildings have not yet been re- 
placed, the harbor is now able to 
handle traffic up to its full prewar 
capacity. 

Before starting reconstruction of 
the city’s center, the authorities with 
typical Dutch thoroughness worked 
out a comprehensive plan for modern- 
ization of the entire municipality in 
line with the latest city planning 
ideas. Dikes and bridges will be 
raised and strengthened. Private 
homes and industries are barred from 
the central part of the city, which is 
reserved for apartments, — stores, 
hotels, restaurants and public build- 
ings. 

Sixteen modern hotels will replace 
the seventy old ones destroyed by the 
bombings. The district will be rebuilt 
with alternate broad and narrow 
streets, reserved respectively for 
automobile traffic and shopping. New 
factories, with adjacent homes for 
workers, will be built on a 1500-acre 
plot on the outskirts of the city. 
Other outlying plots have been set 
aside for new residential districts. 
Here, as in other Dutch cities, 
municipal authorities have taken steps 
to prevent speculation and profiteer- 
ing in building sites and construction. 

Already new office buildings and 
apartment houses are rising in the 
ruined center of the city. Given peace 
and a measure of prosperity, Rotter- 
dam a few years hence will be one 
of the most modern cities in Europe. 

Wherever you go in Holland today 
you find similar evidences of this 
spirit of enterprise and of sturdy 
faith in the future of the little king- 
dom. To get transportation moving 
once more, Dutch engineers had to 
rebuild seven hundred railway and 
highway bridges, among them the 
bridges at the Moerdijk crossing of 
the Waal on the road from Rotterdam 
to Antwerp—two of the largest such 
structures in Europe. Yet by the 
beginning of 1947 the bridges were 
in place and the entire transportation 
network was functioning. 


THE HUMAN BIRDS OF PAPANTLA 
(Continued from page 28) 


earrings, rings and bracelets. 
Before the wedding the bride and 
groom receive instructions from their 
families on their marriage duties. 
The actual wedding ceremony takes 
place on a petate—a straw mat— 


expelled. Already the broken dike 


A visit to Nijmegen and Arnhem 
along the German frontier stirs) 
memories of the greatest Allied air-' 
borne assault of the war, which was| 
made here on September 17, 1944, m}| 
an effort to secure the vital bridges} 
across the Waal and the Rhine. 
Nijmegen was fairly intact but | 
Arnhem was a lifeless shambles when’ 
the writer’ first visited this famous] 
battlefield in June, 1945. But today) 
Arnhem is again astir with civilian} 
life. Stores and shops along the main] 
street-are open and the tremendous 
task of clearing away tons ef rubble: 
and mending shattered houses is well 
along. The highway and railway, 
bridges, both expertly dynamited by 
the Germans, have been rebuilt. 


The largest of the many farming} 
districts flooded by Hitler’s forces 
was the Northwest Polder, a tract of! 
fifty thousand acres reclaimed from 
the Zuider Zee shortly before the: 
war. We first drove across it eight) 
months after the Germans had 


had been repaired and the entire dis- 
trict pumped dry. But only a few of 
the six thousand inhabitants had re- 
turned to their ruined farms. What} 
had been a thriving agricultural dis-| 
trict was a veritable desert. The} 
water had killed all trees and greenery |j) 
and washed away the ground-floor! 
walls of each brick house and barn.| 
Yet the upper floors remained intact} 
for the most part, standing grotes-' 
quely on stilt-like steel girders. 


Last summer found virtually alli) 
the former inhabitants back on their! 
farms. Crops of barley, wheat and’ 
oats stretched as far as the eye could! 
reach. This is typical ef the manner 
in which Holland’s flooded farm) 
lands—nearly 500,000 acres in all—| 
have been reclaimed and restored ‘to} 
a productivity very near the prewar) 
level. | 


Life is not easy for the average| 
Dutchman today. The war has de- 
stroyed much of the property and| 
savings on which he could previously 
depend to tide him over an emer-| 
gency. Even the well-to-do | are} 
burdened with heavy taxes and/ 
capital levies. And there is no im-) 
mediate prospect of an improvement 
in the standard of living. j 


There is, of course, discontent and 
grumbling at these conditions. A lot 
of Dutchmen would like 'to emigrate’ 
to the United States or other over- 
seas countries if they could. But there) 
is no European country that is work-| 
ing harder or more systematically to! 
save itself. Judging from the pm-| 
gress made so far, one would be! 
foolish indeed to wager that the) 
Dutch will not sueceed in solving, 
their many difficult problems. 


where the girl and boy sit down to 
tie their wedding capes together as: 
a symbol of unity. The newlyweds) 
then offer turkeys and incense to a. 
fertility goddess so she will grant) 
success to their marriage. 
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an Uou Create 


a Room Like This? 


You can if only you possess accurate knowl- 
edge of the laws of color, harmony and ar- 
rangement. Instinctive good taste, even a 


flair for color is not enough * 


SERENE BEAUTY-25 NEVER 
HAPHAZARD 


Often it is spontaneous, but always it is the result of instinctive 
good taste expressing itself through the principles of color, 
harmony and design which have been built up through centuries 


of evolution. The past offers you its treasures of experience. Can you create a room like this, in which tise selection of colors and furniture — 

: 4 Jee create a perfect setting? The scenic wallpaper in soft, muted silvery tones is a 
No longer must ae spend Ade to gain the knowledge that perfect background for the lovely mahogesy furniture, achieving an effect of 
you want. Here is an opportunity to learn the principles that harmony and graciousness. 


must be followed in creating for yourself a home which reflects 
LESSONS IN THE.COURSE 


your personality and good taste. 


.. The Fixed Background 18. Jacobean and Restoration in Havlars j 
e Walle 19, pelieny and pe Beri Anne and — { 
. indows _ Early Georgian yles iS 
; see: 4. Coes Uleors Hiver Coverings 200 ae ree of lat he ate _ { 
5. Li ,» Lighti ixt i an 
“THE ARTS ‘& "DECORATION HOME STUDY — & }ipite Moghting ixtures i Ateriga Somes seat ‘ 
7. Choice and Arrangement of Furnitu 22, American aptation of British an 
COURSE IN INTERIOR DECORATION qe: Choleand Sere urnituse Speers eh 
: ® Choosing, Framing and Hanging 32: (BN6, Desorat re 
Opens up to you new vistas of beauty, puts latent talent to work ni pees 2 | en 25. What Ts Modern? é 
: ; : ‘ . Light an olor 
and enhances the joy of creating. It has the practical value of ll. Furnishing the Apartment 27. Use of Space~ 
: 12. Historical Background Z 98- 'New! Materials 
extremely useful knowledge. It will enable you to save money. 18. Continued d 29. Designing a Modern Interior 
‘ PRES , S 14. The Renaissance Style a. The Modern House , 
in the furnishing and decorating of your home through avoid- 15. The Baroque Style b. The Modern Shop “fe 
A i ‘| i i i 16. The Rococo Style 30. Combining Modern and Pexied Deco- ' 
ing costly errors. It will make possible, if you wish, your 17. The Neo-Classiec Style ration ‘ 


entering a profession which is one of those rare combinations 


of the utilitarian and the aesthetic. The future holds immense WHAT OUR STUDENTS SAY 


We are moving into an old house which is being remodeled to our require- 


possibilities for those who are trained in this art. ments. Your course has been very helpful to me in supervising this work. 
¢ I should never have had the courage to tackle a job as big as this without it. 
* Ok Ok 
IT shall Bas speak of your course and the valuable knowledge gained. t 
WHAT STUDENTS RECEIVE cannot begin to tell you what a help your course has been to me and how © 
thankful I am to have had the privilege of working with you. 
The Arts & Decoration Home Study Course consists of thirty een 
: : i f ical d 3 I have enjoyed the course more than anything I have ever done, and your 
illustrated lessons covering every phase of practical decoration, understanding helpfulness and cordiality are things I shall not forget. 
period furniture and the modern. The instruction is thorough, 
aman eho aod let te SEND THIS COUPON NOW scoot ornnssenns 


each student receiving personal attention and coaching. 
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i Please send me your free booklet describing the Home Study 
1 ‘Course in Interior Decoration. 
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sees 


While the course itself is unusually complete and authorita- 
tive, special features recently have been added to make it clear 
and entertaining. Students receive textbooks, sixteen graphic 
color plates of ideal furniture arrangements for the various 
rooms of the house, and the latest designs for draperies, and 
a portfolio of actual fabric samples. Nothing has been left un- 
done to make this course worthy of its long history of success. 


¢ 


26th year 


